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THE HARVEY (NEW BRUNSWICK) 
CHURCH 


George L. Thompson 


About ninety years ago a little band of 
Scotch immigrants arrived in Canada, 
and pushed back into the wilderness and 
settled at Harvey in Manners Sutton 
parish, York County, New Brunswick. 
Here they cleared the forest and in the 
course of time made the wilderness to 
blossom as a rose, and fertile farms now 
smile with harvests where the big trees 
once overshadowed the land. 

Among these early settlers were the six 
Little brothers, who hailed from old 
Dumfries in Scotland. Staunch Presby- 
terians were these men, nurtured in the 
theology of Calvin and Knox, and letter 
perfect in the catechism. Naturally they 
had the usual Presbyterian views regard- 
ing foreordination, hell and the devil. 
But they had something else—good reason- 
ing power, a characteristic Scotch gift, 
which does not always lead men in the 
same direction which these men traveled. 

They wrestled like Jacob with the hard 
old doctrines, until at length one of the 
brothers, Matthew Little, solved the 
problem by finding himself a Universalist. 
He had never heard of a Universalist 
church, but like many another man he 
had thought himself out of darkness into 
light, and like Philip, the disciple, he 
brought the good news to his brothers. 

Gradually the Universalist thought per- 
meated the community, and in time they 
came to know that they were not alone, 
but for years they held their faith with no 
church, no fellowship, and no encourage- 
ment. 

About fifteen years ago two of the Uni- 
versalist girls went to Portland, Maine, to 
work. While there they went to the Uni- 
versalist church, and they were pleased at 
the warm welcome which they received 
and with the friendships which they made. 

On their return home one of these girls 
in a friendly letter to a Portland girl 
told of the number of Universalists in 
Harvey and expressed the wish that a Uni- 
versalist minister might come and preach 
some time. This letter was forwarded to 
the denominational headquarters, and 
then sent on to Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer, 
the minister of the church in Halifax, N.S. 

Mr. Pennoyer immediately acted, and 
made a visit to Harvey. Seeing the op- 
portunity, he spent several of his summer 
vacations here, and summer preaching 
has been carried on ever since. Mr. Pen- 
noyer labored until he saw a permanent 
organization effected with some fifty 
members, and a beautiful little church 
erected. 

The writer has been ministering to the 
Harvey people during the present sum- 
mer. Sunday school has been held in the 
afternoon and preaching services in the 
evening. About thirty-five people, mostly 
children, usually attend Sunday school. 

In the evening the services began 


with an attendance of about seventy, 
and increased until toward the end nearly 
a hundred were present. 

One of the interesting incidents of the 
summer was when the minister and elders 
of the United Presbyterian church in- 
vited the pastor of the Universalist church 
to occupy the pulpit on Sunday morning, 
and he was greeted by a congregation of 
225 people. 

The little Universalist church is a light 
set upon a hill where it can not be hid. 
Some twelve miles across wide valleys 
may be seen a great semi-circle of green 
hills. In the light of the setting sun gleam 
the waters of Lakes Magaguadavic and 
Oromocto. As the people gather a stranger 
is impressed by the number of men in the 
congregation, and the minister is inspired 
by the strong, earnest faces of the listeners. 

It would be a fine thing if with the help 
of the denominational missionary funds 
and the aid which might be obtained from 
the Halifax church a minister could be 
put in here for a year, to give the people 
the opportunity of having a period of 
constructive education in Universalism. 

There is a fine group of children and 
young people here who ought to be trained 
into Liberal Christianity, and the people 
themselves have greater latent resources 
than they realize. 

* * 


THE UNITED LIBERAL CHURCH OF 
JACKSONVILLE 


The United Liberal Church (Univer- 
salist-Unitarian) of Jacksonville, Florida, 
has had an interesting and varied program 
of summer activities. The church has 
remained open during the entire season. 
The minister, Dr. James C. Coleman, has 
filled the pulpit every Sunday but two. 
On one of these Dr. J. Franklin Burkhart 
of the First Unitarian Church of Charles- 
ton, S. C., delivered a most interesting 
address on ‘“‘The Foundation of the 
Church of Christ.”” On the other Sunday 
Mr. A. D. Stevens, president of the 
Liberal Layman’s League, spoke, his sub- 
ject being: “Is Prohibition a Failure?’ 
The summer attendance, we might add, 
has been quite good for Jacksonville, 
averaging a little better than thirty—the 
largest attendance being seventy-nine 
and the smallest nineteen. 

In addition to the regular church ser- 
vices a monthly supper followed by a lec- 
ture has been conducted jointly by the 
Laymen’s League and the Liberal Women’s 
Alliance. At these meetings subjects re- 
lating to the recent achievements in the 
field of modern science were discussed. 
Among the speakers were Senator Duncan 
U. Fletcher, Dr. Thomas E. Buckman 
and Mr. A. D. Stevens. The meetings 
were not large, about twenty in average 
attendance, but were interesting and in- 
structive. 

The young people’s organization of the 
church, “The Wi-lo-se Council of Truth 

(Continued on page 1180) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
. Jesus Christ. 


re 
3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


DR. MINER HONORED AT HIS BIRTHPLACE 

NE hundred and thirteen years after the birth of 

a Lempster, New Hampshire, man, and thirty- 

two years after his death, men and women 
of a later generation assembled to dedicate a tablet 
in his honor. 

The man was Alonzo Ames Miner, a Universalist 
preacher, college president, teacher and reformer, and 
the tablet was set in the front of the Universalist 
church at East Lempster, N. H., near his birthplace. 


Dean Lee 8S. McCollester was the preacher of the - 


oceasion. A brief account of the exercises by Dr. 
Fortier appears in the “Vermont-New Hampshire- 
Quebec”’ letter in this issue. 

In Boston, where Dr. Miner lived and worked 
for almost fifty years, his strong personality still 
makes itself felt. No tradition of the men of a past 
generation is stronger than the Miner tradition. 
Many are the stories told about him when Univer- 
salists come together. One story deals with his 
gentleness and kindness to the boy preacher at East 
Lempster who had him as a summer parishioner. 
Another tells of verbal chastisement he inflicted when 
young ministers forsook sound doctrine, as he under- 
stood it. All the stories agree as to the essential 
qualities of his manhood, strength, courage, intel- 
lectual vigor, reforming zeal, independence. All 
testify to the power of a mighty personality. 

Dr. Miner succeeded Hosea Ballou the Elder as 
pastor of the Second Universalist Church of Boston. 
Under his great leadership the church grew and 
prospered wonderfully, but his ministry was also to 
the community as a whole and to the nation. 

At his funeral Dean Leonard said: ‘“The ground 
and motive of every appeal he made for good order 
and good citizenship, for honesty, for purity, for 
peace, for brotherhood, were in the character of the 
man and in his religious philosophy. To him there 
was one great premise for concrete righteousness in 
social life and for every other practical conclusion, viz.: 
the Fatherhood of God. ... From the day which 
sealed his ordination vows down to his last address 
to poor men of a despised race the very evening be- 
fore he fell asleep, one strain of hope pervaded all 
he said—a constant sense of the ultimate community 
of God and man within the realm of goodness.” 

The East Lempster people have honored them- 
selves in laying anew the foundations of the little 


church of his birthplace and in setting up a tablet 
in his honor. 
* * 


DOWN WITH THE HATED ENGLISH! 


AYOR THOMPSON of Chicago in his campaign 

for election made constant attacks upon 

Great Britain, upon the history text books 

used in Chicago schools as being too friendly to 

Great Britain, and upon the Superintendent of Schools, 

William McAndrew, as a stool-pigeon of King George 

and the instigator of alleged anti-American teaching 
in the schools. 

Soon after taking office Mayor Thompson ap- 
pointed John J. Gorman, a former Congressman, as 
chairman of a committee to “investigate” the text 
books. In a report just made Mr. Gorman says that 
he has “found indications that a plot is under way 
toward undermining American patriotism to such an 
extent that the American people again might become 
British subjects.” 

Thoughtful people with a sense of humor have 
contented themselves with laughing at such state- 
ments. It would seem as if they carried their own 
refutation with them. But when they are used by 
a municipal government to throw out a conscientious, 
high-minded school official, and when the citizens do 
not rise up en masse in protest, the thing becomes 
more than a laughing matter. 

The history books in use in Chicago schools, Mr. 
Gorman alleges, have been teaching Chicago youths 
“subtle falsehoods designed to distort America into 
sentimental and spiritual subjection to Great Brit- 
ain.” An entirely new school history should be writ- 
ten, Mr. Gorman asserts, to disseminate American 
patriotism. 

What Mr. Gorman wants is not a history but a 
campaign document bound up in covers and labeled 
history. It must have ‘‘punch” in it. It must never 
on any account recognize the gallantry of British 
troops, but must picture them as “‘fiendish redcoats,”’ 
bayonetting helpless women and children. On no 
account either must it be mentioned that large num- 
bers of the British people of Revolutionary days were 
sympathetic with the colonists, and that the greatest 
parliamentary leaders, Pitt, Burke, and Fox, pleaded 
the cause of the colonists in Parliament. 

A clear distinction must be made between the 
motives animating Nathan Hale and Major Andre, 
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and references to the latter as a gallant gentleman 
must be elided. 

Students must not be referred to the works of 
the scholars who have studied the deeper causes of the 
American Revolution—Sir George Trevelyan, or 
John Fiske—or they may get unsettled in the faith. 
And never must the statement be permitted that in 
fighting for freedom in America the Colonials in fact 
were fighting for freedom in England against a stupid 
Hanoverian ruler. 

While we are at it we might as well make a clean 
job of it. 

American beginnings should be traced back to 
Ireland exclusively. Leave out the Pilgrim Fathers 
and the Cavaliers of Virginia and see if a connection 
can not be found with the Fibolgs, the Tuatha De, 
the Milesians or at least with the Ulidians of Ulster. 
Drop this nonsense about the importance of Magna 
Charta and Runnymede in the history of liberty, and 
revive again the glories of Tara, Munster, Leinster 
and “the O’Kelly Country.” 

It is not true that the invisible cords of a common 
language, a common literature, common conceptions 
of liberty and justice, bind us to Great Britain. This 
delusion can be destroyed more easily if we have 
Mr. Gorman’s commission take next our books on 
literature, our college preparatory lists of required 
reading, and eliminate what has an English origin. 
The lists are topheavy. There is too much Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Goldsmith, Dryden, Addison, Macau- 
lay, Thackeray, Dickens, Browning, Tennyson—but 
why go on and further advertise such authors? 

And above all why should we go on speaking 
English? 

History can be made what we want it to be if 
only we will work hard enough. Mr. Gorman’s com- 
mittee is hard at work. Are other people who think 
differently working as hard? 

To teach boys and girls that facts are facts and 
that there are few things more sacred than getting 
facts straight, to bring them up to be broad-minded 
and tolerant, to inspire them with appreciation of the 
best in other races and countries, to show them the 
importance to the whole world of the solidarity of the 
English-speaking nations, and to fill them with good 
will for all mankind—are not these causes great 
enough to make us willing to take off our coats and 
not leave things to the Thompsons and the Gormans 
of the world? 


ok * 


A MIGHTY CONTRAST 


HE articles by Linley V. Gordon upon the Lau- 
hi sanne Conference are full of interest. Next 
week we shall publish his summing up of the 
conference. In this issue he shows us how ultra-or- 
thodox the conference has been, and how the vast 
majority of delegates accepted without debate the 
proposition that a common creed is the basis of union. 
The Joint Statement of the Commissions of the 
Congregational and Universalist Churches stands out 
in bold relief against the background of the Lausanne 
Conference. That statement is.a new declaration. 
More fundamental than the creed is the animating 
faith of the believers. What men in the deepest re- 


cesses of their minds really believe is more significant 
than what they say they believe. The agreements 
that count are agreements in the deep things of the 
spirit. A way of life and not acceptance of a creed, 
is the true basis of a church. 

The delegates at Lausanne could have got to- 
gether if they could have adopted the principles of our 
Joint Statement. They could not adopt those prin- 
ciples because they do not believe them. They hold 
to the religion of authority. The basis of a church, 
to them, is belief in Christ as God, belief in the virgin 
birth, belief in holy orders, belief in an infallible 
Book, belief in a dozen other ‘essentials.’ 

We do not let ourselves draw away in sympathy 
from them, because we think we see, back of the forms 
they use, the content of their faith. But between those 
who believe that the basis of Christian fellowship is 
a creed and those who believe it is a type of life there 
is a great difference. 

The world to-day needs the basis of fellowship 
which our two commissions have proposed. The 
Congregationalists in adopting it without a dissent- 
ing vote did one of the bravest, finest things in re- 
ligious history. The implications of their action are 
far-reaching. They have said to the world: ‘These 
doctrines which Lausanne is insisting on may or may 
not be true, but they are not the things which make a 
Christian. To be a Christian one must have the 
mind and heart of Christ. If one is a follower of the 
Way he is entitled to recognition as a fellow Christian.” 


ok ok 


PURE BRED LIVE STOCK IN THE MISSION 
FIELD 


HITE LEGHORN roosters of a famous egg- 
\V V laying strain, a magnificent dark Brahma 
rooster with two hens of that breed, a black 
Langshan rooster also with two hens, and a four- 
months-old pure bred Ayrshire bull calf, were part of 
the baggage of eighteen Congregational missionaries 
who sailed Aug. 9 for Turkey. The young missionary 
in charge of the live stock was Dr. Frederick H. 
MacKenzie, who has just resigned from the faculty 
of the University of Missouri. Part of his fitness for 
the missionary field lies in the fact that he is a specialist 
in animal husbandry. 

Interviewed, this young missionary said that the 
roosters and hens would be delivered to the Agricul- 
tural Department of the International College, 
Smyrna, for the purpose of improving the breed of 
Turkish chickens. The bull calf will go to Robert 
College, Constantinople, to be used in a similar way. 

It may be a surprise to some people who think 
that missionaries spend all their energy on theology 
to find out how much of the emphasis of missionary 
work is spent on enriching life. To be sure the life is 
more than meat and the body than raiment, but these 
men and women know that there is little that can be 
done for a person spiritually below a certain line of 
decent living. 

They are serving the Master of the abundant 
life. They know that only out of surplus can schools 
and colleges and churches be built, and art and music 
be encouraged. So they are trying to lift millions 
out of bitter, grinding poverty, and they are going at 
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it in simple, common sense ways. A hen that will 
lay 200 or 250 eggs a year will cost no more to keep 
than one that will lay only twenty-five or fifty. A 
fowl with eight or ten pounds of flesh is as easy for a 
peasant to raise as a scrawny one of a pound or so. 
Modern methods of agriculture and husbandry greatly 
increase the ability of poor people to help themselves. 

The eighteen missionaries went out under the 
American Board. Eleven of the eighteen have been 
out before, and are returning from furlough. 

“A missionary returning,” said the New York 
Times, “is the Rev. Charles T. Riggs, who was born 
in Sival, Turkey, in 1871, is the son and grandson 
of missionaries to Turkey and has two brothers in 
missionary service. He was educated in Princeton 
University and Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, 
N. Y. He is accompanied by Mrs. Riggs. Mr. Riggs 
said just before sailing that the new decree of religious 
freedom sponsored by Kemal Pasha and enacted by 
the Grand National Assembly of Turkey opens the 
way for evangelistic work among the Moslem Turks. 
Before the war missionary work in Turkey was almost 
exclusively among the Greek and Armenian popula- 
tion.” 


* * 


CHURCH SCHOOL STANDARDS 


IKE the International Council of Religious 
Education, the General Sunday School As- 
sociation of the Universalist Church has been 

working for several years on church school standards. 
Through a committee made up of Professor Ratcliff, 
Mr. Hempel and Miss Earle, it has been trying to set 
down on paper a statement of approved practises in 
church school work—what experience has shown to be 
“the most efficient ways of doing things’—and to 
formulate at the same time a method of measuring 
or testing each individual school by these standards. 

Preliminary drafts of the new standards have 
been sent out to a few schools which have indicated 
willingness to try them, and the question of adoption 
will come before the Convention at Hartford. 

Among religious liberals there is an instinctive 
dislike of the word “‘standardize.”” Naturally they 
object to running pupils, in day school or Sunday 
school, through one mold and bringing them out as 
alike as possible. 

Before they condemn the new plan of the General 
Sunday School Association, however, they had better 
reflect on the condition of religious education to-day. 
How much initiative and independence do the ma- 
jority of our schools possess? How efficient is the 
instruction? 

One thing these new standards will do at least: 
they will tell a number of officers and teachers for 
the first time the methods which successful schools 
are craving. 

In substance, the committee says to the schools 
trying the standards: ‘Go over the items, mark your 
school on a scale of 100, pick out some of the things 
in which you are weak, and concentrate on them for 
the year.” 

We can not give here more than the merest out- 
line of the proposed standards. In due time the plan 
probably will be given out for publication. But head- 


ing the list of items by which a school is to be tested 
we find the general topic, ‘‘Learning to Live the Chris- 
tian Life,’’ which includes “‘Worship,” ‘Co-operation 
and Fellowship,” “Service and Giving,” ‘“‘Study,” and 
“Personal Choice,’’ with many subheads under each. 

“Administrative Management of Pupils,” “Lead- 
ership,” “Housing and Support,” are other general 
topics, and it is an education in church:school manage- 
ment to read and ponder the divisions of these various 
topics. 

The pamphlet, “Official Standards for Univer- 
salist Sunday Schools,” issued some years ago, has 
rendered service, but it was only a beginning. With 
the report of the Committee on Standards we move 
into a new atmosphere. 

While not attempting to pass judgment uporm 
the report in all its details, we say without hesitatiom 
that it marks a great advance. 

The session of the Hartford Convention where 
this matter comes up ought to be one of the most 
interesting of all. Certainly nothing will surpass it 
in importance. 

* a 
CANCER IN THE CHURCH 


HEN the Unitarians “went out’ from the 
Congregational Church, the cancer was re- 
moved but the roots were left. This is clearly 

proved by the fact that Congregationalists are ne- 
gotiating with Universalists. The heart of Con- 
eregationalism was eaten out a hundred years ago. 
Nothing now can be done but to dope the patient 
and await the day of death. 

This gloomy diagnosis is made by the Christiarv 
Fundamentalist, Dr. Riley’s new monthly magazine. 
There is a part of the body of the Congregational 
Church not yet reached by the cancer—preachers, 
“utterly loyal to God and His word.” 

“Tt would be well,’ says Dr. Riley, ‘‘to consider 
the grafting process and try to secure some efficient 
physician who will speedily transpose them to a more 
healthy environment.” 

* * 


TELEGRAPH MRS. VALLENTYNE 


RS. VALLENTYNE, president of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, wants us 
to help find the right girl to go to Japan 

immediately and relieve Bernice Kent, kindergartner 
at the Blackmer Home. Here is a fine opportunity 
for some one. More than once splendid volunteers 
have wanted to go to the mission field and have 
been stopped because there was no opening. Now 
the door opens. Miss Kent ought to have rest. 

Other things being equal, a college girl will be 
preferred. After that a normal school graduate. At 
a pinch a girl with high school and kindergarten 
training will be taken. Candidates should be in 
good health, have common sense, happy, co-operative 
dispositions, interest in other lands and races, and 
faith in a God big enough and strong enough to in- 
clude all mankind within the range of His beneficence. 

Expenses both ways will be allowed, and a living 
salary paid. A five-year contract is required. If 
interested telegraph Mrs. Vallentyne at 216 Vaughan 
St., Portland, Me. 
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Church Federation and the New Age’ 


Stanard Dow Butler 


IS question of church federation that we are 
to discuss to-night is one of the constructive 
tendencies growing out of that far-reaching 
intellectual revolution through which man- 
kind is passing. 

For sixteen hundred or more years, ideas rooted 
in the literature of the Hebrew people and in the 
primitive religious conceptions of the ancient world 
grew into a theological system resting upon a Baby- 
lonian legend. Minor differences of thought or pe- 
culiarities of emphasis characterized the Protestant 
sects of Christendom, but the main content of the old 
theology was but little impaired as it came to be 
embodied in most of the Protestant sects. 

In the meantime, there had been growing up in 
the world a habit of mind—that of forming conclusions 
upon the basis of observation and experience. This 
habit of mind gave to the Egyptian his ox-drawn 
plow. It gave to the Greek the Golden Age. Francis 
Bacon added momentum to it by affirming that a 
knowledge of nature could only be derived from the 
observation of nature. Charles Darwin, in his af- 
firmation that all life, including man, is the outgrowth 
of lower forms of life, loosened the prop from under 
the prevailing system of thought. This, together 
with tendencies long established, as evidenced by the 
rise of the Quakers, Congregationalists, Universalists, 
Unitarians, and others, in the direction of simpler 
and more vital expressions of religion, and a growing 
volume of knowledge in many fields, completed the 
launching of that all comprehensive intellectual 
revolution that is changing the thought and trans- 
forming the life of the modern world. 

The progress of an intellectual revolution is not 
like a West India hurricane, that bursts upon a 
tropical coast and with one powerful breath sweeps 
away the dead wood and the feeble growth of years. 
But the effects of the storm upon a tropical forest and 
the changes wrought by this habit of thought upon 
this great body of theological tradition are similar. 

A> the traditional ideas fade in the light of truths 
of large and vital import, a line of cleavage extending 
throughout the whole length of Christendom is be- 
coming increasingly apparent—a lime of cleavage 
that is making the old denominational names, phrase- 
ology and organization increasingly barriers to effective 
service. 

The significance of this main line of cleavage is 
becoming increasingly clear. On the one side of it 
are gathering those who seek to preserve the main 
content of the old tradition. On the other side of it 
are rallying those who, in the spirit of that intellectual 
freedom that is so precious in what it has cost, in the 
achievements that it has wrought, and in the rich 
promises that it holds for the future, seek in the 
utilization of that growing volume of knowledge at 
man’s disposal, the rebuilding of the life of mankind 
after the pattern of the family ideal. 


*Address at the May Meetings of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Once upon a time a flock of sheep moved out upon 
the landscape. They came to a place where the grass 
was green and the waters were sweet. Fearing that 
some of their number might wander into the desert 
and be lost, they built a fence about themselves, high 
and strong. In the course of time the grass became 
short and the waters bitter, and the most adventurous 
sheep and the most liberty-loving sheep jumped the 
fence, and there were two flocks of sheep. The second 
fiock of sheep came to a place where the grass was 
green and the waters were sweet, and, fearing that 
some of their number might wander into the desert 
and be lost, they built a fence about themselves high 
and strong. In the course of time the grass became 
short and the waters bitter, and the most adventurous 
sheep and the most liberty-loving sheep jumped the 
fence, and there were three fiocks of sheep. The 
process was continued until the landscape was covered 
with fiocks of sheep, separated by fences high and 
strong enclosing plots where the grass was increasingly 
short and the waters bitter, and built for the purpose 
of keeping the sheep together, and insuring their 
salvation. 

There are some of us who are eager to co-operate 
with any denomination or to federate with any 
church on the basis of the idea that the evidence of 
religion is in the quality of a life, and that among the 
purposes of a church is the dissemination of truth 
for the rebuilding of a better world. 

We will not vote to federate with any denomina- 
tion on the basis of a fence, however modern the fence. 

On the basis of Christianity as primarily a way of 
life, agreement as to method of closer co-operation 
between the Universalist and Congregational de- 
nominations is in process of consummation. In a 
statement issued for representatives of the two 
bodies, the following sentences may be found: “But 
none of us would advocate as none of us would enter 
a fellowship that would compromise loyalty to the 


truth.” “Each church will be quickened by this free 
fellowship.” Here is stated the principle of church 


federation. The sun, long hidden, breaks—none too 
clearly to be sure—but nevertheless breaks through 
the clouds. The brazen serpent is being set up in the 
sectarian wilderness for the healing of the church. 

But to Unitarians, this statement of freedom as 
the basis of church federation sounds commonplace. 
For this they have long contended. The stone that 
the builders rejected, the same has become the head 
of the corner. 

lf the day of a closer co-operation between the 
Universalist and Congregational denominations has 
come, the day of the federation of the Universalist 
and Unitarian denominations is long past due. ; 

These two denominations belong together. They 
are found on the same side of that irrevocable line of 
cleavage that runs through Christendom. , In America, 
they appeared as separate religious organizations at 
about the same time. They have shared the same 
ostracisms and persecutions. They belong to the same 
religious family. They have inherited less of theo- 


| 
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logical impedimenta than have most churches. Their 
differences have from the beginning been slight. 
Charles Chauncey, one-time minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Boston, was a Universalist. 
Hosea Ballou, pastor of the Second Universalist Church 
of Boston, was a Unitarian. They have a similar 
form of government. Their views of the nature of 
God, man, the Bible, Jesus and destiny are similar. 
Some of the defects of these peoples have been over- 
come and others are in process of elimination. The 
Universalists have ceased firing into the hole that they 
knocked in hell 150 years ago, while Unitarians have 
become approachable. 

I am tired of the recital of the differences, so 
largely imaginary, between these people. The Uni- 
versalists of our congregation in St. Petersburg are 
not noticeably lacking in cultivation, nor the Uni- 
tarians in the spirit of devotion. 

These churches can do better work together. 
The congregation of our United Liberal Church, 
Universalist-Unitarian, of St. Petersburg, has doubled 
in a year. A building fund started by the Society of 
Friends for the erection of a meeting-house was, by 
a vote of their people, turned over to the treasurer of 
our church. Other groups of liberals in associating 
with a United Liberal Church feel that they are 
coming to their own. The larger measure of talent 
available is manifest in meetings of unusual interest 
and worth. Various groups of liberal people are be- 
coming acquainted with, and are claiming as their 
common heritage, the traditions and achievements of 
other groups. Some who have not hitherto been 
supporters of churches are supporting it. People of 
middle age, who have not hitherto been members of 
churches, are uniting with it. People hitherto of Or- 
thodox affiliation are uniting with it, that they may 
add momentum to this idea of federation, who would 
never think of uniting with a Universalist or a Uni- 
tarian church. Interest has been awakened and hope 
aroused in other communities in Florida. A United 
Liberal Church, Universalist-Unitarian, can be built 
in any town of 20,000 inhabitants in the state of 
Florida. In the North, and perhaps in some sections 
of the South, united churches can be built without 
loss of freedom on a larger basis of fellowship. If so, 
then all honor to those who participate in the build- 
ing. 

For these denominations to federate would be to 
embody the wishes of increasing numbers in both 
communions. Six winters ago, I became the minister 
of a Universalist society in St. Petersburg. Toward 
the close of the year, upon the initiative of a former 
member of Dr. White’s church of Chicago, a meeting 
of the society was called. The question of federation 
with the Unitarians was discussed, and it was the 
unanimous sentiment of those present that the cause 
of liberal religion in St. Petersburg could be best 
served by a federated church. 

Two years ago, I again became the minister of this 
society. At a conference of religious liberals held in 
Jacksonville, a recommendation looking to the federa- 
tion of these two denominations in the state of Florida 


- was unanimously adopted. The project was unani- 


mously supported by our board of trustees. The 
proposition was submitted to our congregation at 


the close of a Sunday morning service. The con- 
stituency of the congregation had largely changed in 
six years. The vote was not limited to members of 
the church. Any one present might express his opinion 
or vote on the question. The vote for federation was 
unanimous. 

In some respects federation is more difficult in 
Florida than elsewhere. Those who come to Florida 
are for the most part elderly people‘ Age is con- 
servative. They are well-to-do people. Wealth is 
conservative. In our congregation are representatives 
of old Universalist families from Mississippi, the 
Carolinas and Georgia. The South is conservative. 

The sentiment of the liberals of Florida upon this 
subject should reflect in a considerable measure the 
attitude of mind of the liberals of the United States, 
east of the Mississippi River. Nearly every liberal 
church in this city, including the Community Church, 
is represented in our congregation. There are repre- 
sented also the majority of the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist churches in the state of Massachusetts. 

The enthusiastic support of the representatives of 
independent and community churches of the North 
in our church is significant. More of these people, 
in proportion to their numbers, participated in the 
discussion, favoring the placing of the church on a 
broader basis. Here is a body of liberal people who 


think that the launching of a strictly denominational 


church anywhere nowadays is poor strategy, when one 
can be established upon a basis sufficiently broad to 
appeal to all liberal groups. These people derive no 
particular inspiration from chanting the five points. 
We can, they say, make of this world what we wish. 
They seek the application of these principles to the 
shaping of an environment on earth favorable to the 
largest life of man. 

A man undertook to lead a cow to a neighboring 
community. The cow began to lead the man. As 
they passed through a settlement a spectator called 
out, ““Where are you going with the cow?” The man 
called back over his shoulder, “I don’t- know. Ask 
the cow.” If you wish to know whither these de- 
nominations are going, ask not all of those who are 
supposed to lead, but the many that are supposed to 
follow. 

The federations of these churches would be a step 
in keeping with the spirit of the age. The circum- 
stances that gave rise to denominations have largely 
disappeared. By separating themselves from the 
main body of the church, some of these denominations 
at the time of their origin undoubtedly made a con- 
tribution to the world’s thought and life. But the 
Church of England is so broad to-day, and its de- 
votional emphasis so noticeable, that were there no 
Methodist denomination there would be little reason 
for the launching of one. There would be sufficient 
reason in this age for the launching of but few of the 
Protestant sects. There is a great need for a free 
church in every city in the land. But there isn’t the 
slightest reason why free churches should be divided 
by sectarian divisions. 

To launch a free church on a sectarian basis, in a 
community where there is a considerable number of 
those of other liberal traditions, can not be justified 
on the ground of priority of claim. To do this is 
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childish, and such ventures merit the disaster that so 
frequently overtakes them. We are making more 
progress in St. Petersburg as a federated church than 
we have ever made, or could ever hope to make, on 
a sectarian basis. 

Federation on the plan adopted in Florida, wherein 
all missionary enterprises hereafter to be conducted 
are to be under the joint supervision of both denomi- 
nations, is a forward step. But it is not ideal. There 
remains the problem of dual control. 

The way out of this denominational dilemma is 
not in the creating of new groupings, but in the merg- 
ing of existing denominations, beginning with those 
of similar faith, history and traditions. Of course, 
sentiment for federation can not be brought about by 
a majority vote, but we can register by a more effec- 
tive organization the change that has already taken 
place in the minds of our people. We can make these 
denominational names secondary to one more in 
skeeping with the enlarged perspective of the age. 
In so doing, we still preserve those traditions that 
“mean so much to some people. What church is there 
of either denomination but what would find a renewal 
of its life by shifting to a basis sufficiently broad to 
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include all liberal groups? The rank and file of the 
people of these churches are becoming increasingly 
fretful at the waste in wealth, time, influence and op- 
portunity of the perpetuity of an outgrown sectarian 
line of cleavage. 

Nearly every reform that has ever swept over 
America originated in the soil of the Liberal Church. 
In these reforms, Unitarians have been conspicuous. 
The federation of these denominations is a reality in 
Florida. If the principle of federation is sound in 
St. Petersburg, it is sound in Boston. If it is workable 
in Florida, it is workable anywhere. Why not a 
United Free Church for America? 

Johan Bojer tells of the man who hungered for a 
sense of the realization of God. He traveled widely 
and thought deeply, but without success. Finally, 
as in the grey of a spring morning he walked back 
and forth across his plowed field, scattering the seed, 
there appeared before his mind the vision of those 
who, throughout the ages, had, in the spirit of freedom, 
been the creators of better worlds. In a life lived in 
harmony with these, he found God. May not one 
see in this vision, in the new day that is dawning upon 
the world, the broad outline of the coming church? 


The Travel Notes of an Enthusiast--- III 


Harold E. B. Speight 


| there ended too soon, and we added one more 
S| place to the list of out-of-the-way corners 
in which we should like to spend a long vaca- 
If ever occasion arises for a choice, there will 


) | LAST wrote from Devonshire. The few days 


tion. 
be long debates in the family council! 

Our journey to London lay through several 
counties, and almost all the route was quite new to 
us. It surpassed our expectations, and we exhausted 
our superlatives quickly. Here were quiet villages 
of thatched cottages, long avenues of oak and beech, 


” 


gently rolling ‘downs,’ old inns with quaint names, 
towns built on the ruins of British and Roman camps, 
and lazy streams which seemed reluctant to leave 
their mirror-like pools. And on our way lay Stone- 
henge, Salisbury, and Winchester. Three days were 
all too short, but we made the most of every hour. 

At Stonehenge the great monoliths of the so-called 
Druidical Circle, never yet satisfactorily explained 
by any of the many speculative theories, impressed 
us by their stark suggestion of awful rites practised 
here thousands of years ago. If human sacrifices 
did take place at the central altar, they had a grim 
setting on this bare plain. To-day there are too 
many buildings, including an unused hangar, visible 
from the Circle, reminders of the large military popu- 
lation of Salisbury Plain in war-time. I note in the 
papers agitation for the removal of these ugly in- 
trusions on the loneliness of Stonehenge. As we 
studied the great stones we were startled by a strange 
eontrast. An army airplane circled above us, skim- 
ming close overhead and giving us an exhibition of 
delicate control. We were recalled in thought across 
millenniums of human progress, from the Stonehenge 
monoliths arranged according to a plan which ap- 
parently made them serve as a calendar of the solar 


year to man’s amazing conquest of the air. A theme 
here for epic treatment! 

Close to lovely Woodford, a village between 
Stonehenge and Salisbury, we had a glimpse of an 
otter-hunt, and felt much inclined to follow the 
“beagles,” as the hounds are called, in spite of our 
distaste for those forms of “sport”? in which human 
beings and dogs, vastly outnumbering their quarry, 
pursue and kill harmless creatures for fun. The real 
fun in the otter-hunt is in wading the stream, scram- 
bling through thickets, and gathering at a rendezvous 
for picnic lunch. 

Shaftesbury, an over-night resting place, where a 
quaint market-town stands on the site of ancient 
settlements and camps, Salisbury, dominated by the 
glorious spire of its cathedral, and Winchester, which 
would repay a week’s study of its historic buildings, 
all carried us back in imagination to days when the 
Church served the people in very practical ways, as 
the patron of learning and the active partner of the 
State in the making of laws. Winchester was once 
second only to London in political, and to Canterbury 
in ecclesiastical, importance. Here Philip and Mary 
were married by Stephen Gardiner, whose many roles 
as bishop, Secretary of State and Lord Chancellor 
are the interesting subject of a recent book by Pro- 
fessor Muller, of the Episcopal Theological School in 
Cambridge, Mass. Our study of this cathedral in- 
cluded, as was fitting for an Enthusiast, a tour of all 
accessible parts of the building, including the belfry, 
tower, and roofs. The Younger Daughter was, I 
suspect, more interested in a nest of fledglings we 
found in a tower-window than in the genial verger’s 
story. 

Our next stop was at Petersfield, to visit Bedales 
School, where the Older Daughter is to be for the 
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coming school year. Founded about twenty-five 
years ago by Mr. J. H. Badley, who is still headmaster, 
the school was a pioneer of what is now generally 
known as “progressive education,” and it has a long 
enough record-of success to justify favorable con- 
clusions. Bedales is coeducational, under the only 
conditions which, with older boys and girls, can yield 
the desired results of wholesome, unself-conscious 
comradeship. Having separate dormitories, the boys 
and girls are in all other respects in constant asso- 
ciation. The school motto is, ‘““The work of each for 
the weal of all,’’ and there were many evidences that 
the community spirit thus defined is a genuine factor 
in the life of the boys and girls. The stamp of a 
creative personality is upon every feature of the 
school, yet Mr. Badley’s success seems to have lain 
in stimulating happy participation by all in the enter- 
prises of the community. After our long series of 
visits to historic and monumental buildings which 
are rendering a slight, an almost negligible, service to 
the life of the people, we were glad to find ourselves at 
Bedales (as, of course, we had expected) in the pres- 
ence of a vital social experiment. 

Until the age when it becomes imperatively 
necessary, as a concession to the “examination sys- 
tem”’ still sustained by the colleges, Bedales does not 
prepare boys and girls to meet outside tests. Such 
preparation is postponed as long as possible, and the 
natural bent of the scholar, his preferences and in- 
terests, are made the vital center of his efforts, al- 
though the mistake is not made of allowing him to 
limit his work to projects which he likes. It is the 
faith of the school—as it is now the faith of many 
educators in the United States—that a student who 
has developed under conditions of the largest possible 
freedom, and who has been engaged with active in- 
terest in projects calling out the initiative and self- 
direction of the individual, will in a short time ac- 
quire the information and skills required by college 
tests as easily as the student who has for the whole 
school-period been drilled in routine and formal re- 
sponses to instruction; and the former enjoys, through- 
out life, the advantage that his native ability, what- 
ever it may be, has been encouraged and expressed 
during his most formative years. His choice of later 
studies and of a life-oceupation is more likely to 
register a genuine preference suggested by known 
capacity, less likely to be the result of chance or the 
prelude to an unhappy realization that he is a misfit. 

Experimental such a school still is, and I am sure 
it would deplore the day on which it ceased to be 
experimental. Indeed, it is now watched with great 
interest by the Board of Education as an educational 
laboratory. It can afford to smile patiently on 
doubters who talk about “cranks.” It is fitting boys 
and girls of a fine type for the tasks and adventures 
of life in the new world, and because they will share 
in whatever solution is to be found for present-day 
problems, they are sharing in the community-life and 
learning now, with proper regard for, but without 
emphasis upon, differences of sex, to work together 
in mutual respect. If only, we thought, some of the 

large endowments which maintain the charming 
~ amenities of the old cathedral towns could be utilized, 
for even one generation, in a far-reaching social ex- 


periment such as is going on at Bedales! We left ina 
mood of profound satisfaction that for at any rate one 
year, even at the cost of much inconvenience, one 
member of the family can share in the wholesome life 
of this forward-looking community. 

Our week’s stay in London brought us into touch 
with another venture of faith. The Holiday Fellow- 
ship, jointly with a few kindred organizations, founded 
this year an International Guest House‘in a pleasant 
suburb of London (19, Sydenham Hill, S. E. 26) very 
readily accessible from either Westminster or the 
City. It is a hostel at which visitors from various 
countries may be assured of a hearty welcome, and 
which they may use as a headquarters while sight- 
seeing or attending conferences. It is the fruits of the 
long years spent in promoting international friendship 
by Mr. T. Arthur Leonard, founder of the Co-opera- 
tive Holidays Association and later of the Holiday 
Fellowship, which have introduced thousands of 
young British people to the joys of tramping holi- 
days at home and abroad. At the table men and 
women from Germany, Holland, Denmark, Switzer- 
land and other countries meet British folk. Despite 
the very reasonable rates, French people have not 
yet been able to afford to use the Guest House. As 
we had business and social engagements which filled 
our days and evenings, we were unable to profit fully 


-by the friendly contacts afforded by the Guest House, 


but we can heartily commend its purpose and the 
spirit of the staff of helpers, led by Mrs. Maud Roun- 
tree, who has had long years of experience in social 
work in Constantinople. We were pleased to discover 
we had many friends in common, from California to 
China, including Boston friends who had stayed with 
her in Turkey only last year. 

I spent a Sunday at Brighton, preaching morning’ 
and evening at Union Church, in the pulpit once 
graced by Dr. R. J. Campbell, and now for a number 
of years occupied by my old friend and first minister, 
the Rev. T. Rhondda Williams. How the world is 
linked by chains of friendship! Mr. Williams was 
succeeded at Bradford in 1911 by the Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, and I then attended Mr. Pomeroy’s in- 
duction services. Two or three years ago I attended. 
the installation of Mr. Pomeroy as my neighbor in. 
Milton, Mass.! Mr. Williams has a splendid congrega-- 
tion. Even in his absence there were seven to eight. 
hundred present in the morning, and in the evening: 
the number was considerably larger. Strangely’ 
enough, Dr. Campbell, after his London ministry 
at the City Temple and his subsequent transfer from 
Congregationalism to the Anglican Church, is now at 
Brighton again, this time at the church made famous 
by that noble preacher, Frederick William Robertson. 
As both Rhondda Williams and R. J. Campbell in- 
fluenced and helped me greatly in my youth, being 
together responsible for my first choice of the minis- 
try, it was a memorable experience for me to stand 
again after five years in the pulpit both have made 


notable. 
* Eo * 


Acting the law we live by, without fear, 

And because right is right, to follow right 

Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 
Tennyson. 
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Tramping in Germany 
Charles F. Weller 


—=—G ETURNED to his native Germany after six- 
«| teen years as a barkeeper in America, a 
chance acquaintance in a little tavern in 

Weinheim, Germany, gave me his views of 
American-German relations in the recent war—and 
in the war to come. I report what he said because I 
have observed that ideas formed in any man’s mind 
always indicate that similar ideas are common to 
many others. 

In the United States during the war he ex- 
perienced the prevailing hatred of all things German. 
In 1922 he was called home to Weinheim to help his 
aged, widowed mother. With his savings, $5,000, he 
purchased a million German marks—and thought 
himself a rich man, fixed comfortably for life. Pres- 
ently, however, his million marks ‘‘were not worth 
the price of a box of matches.”’ He would have 
starved, he said, if it had not been for his mother, be- 
cause there was little work to be had at all and for him, 
particularly, as an ex-American, it was extremely 
difficult to find employment. 

Later came the Dawes plan, which he charac- 
terized unfavorably as based upon America’s failure 
to understand the real situation, needs and merit of 
Germany. “It will be changed,” he said, “when 
the facts are understood by the American people. 
For, when America says the word, all Europe will 
quickly respond.” Meanwhile, the high cost of living 
and the terrible taxes overshadow even the sore 
memories of the war. For instance: his mother re- 
ceives 6,000 marks ($1,500) yearly rental for the large 
“Gasthaus’’ (tavern) in which we sat. Of this income 
more than half, namely, 3,500 marks ($875) must be 
paid as taxes. Repairs and other costs of upkeep 
eat so heavily into the remaining 2,500 marks ($625) 
that the State, he said, is taking away almost the 
whole value of the property which his father and 
mother developed by their life-long labor. 

He also gave me a German view of America’s 
participation in the war. The German people have 
always felt that America stands for fair play, that 
she is outside of and above the old European en- 
tanglements out of which the war sprung. Therefore, 
Germany was astonished and grieved that America— 
“when Germany was attacked by twenty-one na- 
tions’”’—should needlessly take sides against the 
Germans. But America will be undeceived, he said; 
she will learn that Germany is really her best friend. 
Look at England, for example, he exhorted, and see 
the unjustifiable large expenditures which England is 
forcing upon America by her refusal of American plans 
for naval limitations. 

A United States of Europe would have come 
quickly, he claimed, if Germany had won the war. 
It is very sorely needed—for the good of the whole 
world. If America will only understand and use her 
influence to help it, such a united, friendly, peaceful 
and prosperous Europe is an early possibility. 

“Your American people,” he said, “were not 
told the truth during the war—or since. Being in 
America, I heard the common stories of invincible 


.people and of their fears and sufferings. 


American soldiers before whom the Germans yielded 
meekly, throwing up their hands and crying Kamerad, 
for mercy. Here, instead, from German soldiers, I 
have heard how young German boys in machine gun 
nests mowed down great numbers of Americans—who 
came against the guns like sheep ignorantly herded 
close together. The American government told you,” 
he said, “‘that only 10,000 Americans were killed. 
But the number must have been very much larger— 
so large that your government did not dare to tell 
the truth, and probably never will.” 

Another war, he thought, is sure to come, per- 
haps soon. For Germany can not long endure the op- 
pressive tyrannies of the French who still occupy 
nearly all of the Rhineland. 

In the ex-American barkeeper, naturally, there 
was little of the high idealism which I found three 
years ago among young people, artists and intel- 
lectuals—even in the then much more sternly oc- 
cupied areas of Dusseldorf and Essen. There the 
new and noble German spirit of international under- 
standing and good-will was strongly manifest. There 
was a surprising fraternal appreciation of the French 
But, in the 
tavern at Weinheim, the practical, unenlightened, 
ex-American barkeeper reflected the bitter, resentful 
psychology of those many undeveloped souls—in 
Germany, France, England, America and everywhere 
—who have not yet been educated in or for the new 
day of world-wide human unity. 

His views of prohibition were equally unidealistic. 
In place of beer, he charitably helped me to secure a 
“Citronen Naturel’” (a natural lemon, with a squeezer, 
sugar, and water, out of which one compounds his 
own lemonade). Of the water he remarked with 
appetizing courtesy, “I would not wash my feet in it!”’ 
Beer and wine are the only healthful drinks, in his 
judgment. Of course, one would naturally take a 
small glass of whiskey upon coming home hot from 
working in the fields. Thus, he explained, the stom- 
ach is healthfully prepared for the subsequent draughts 
of cold beer. Much of the drunkenness common in 
America, he said, is due to the fact that young people 
can not get beer freely—as they all do in Germany— 
and, consequently, the American youths, when they 
get beyond restraint, know only to drink whiskey, and 
that quickly intoxicates them. 

He assured me, of course, that there is almost no 
drunkenness in Germany. And I, of course, did not 
tell him that he himself exemplifies what I think I 
see in a good many Germans here, namely, a constant 
lowering or beclouding of mental and physical facul- 
ties by the ceaseless drinking of alcohol in quantities 
too slight, and too customary, to produce obvious 
intoxication. 

Certainly, one sees too many Germans who are 
not now realizing their physical and mental possi- 
bilities. Obviously they are a very highly endowed 
people, but too many of them become, at middle 
age, fat, logy and gross. Adult men and women 
too often appear to have sacrificed the fine and lovely 
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promise which one sees renewed in the’ little children 
by their sides. 

“Die Jugendbewegung’ (Youth Movement) is 
therefore particularly needed and significant. It is 
not characteristically passivistic, as I, in America, 
had been given to understand. As young people here 
explain it to me, it welcomes youths of all varying 
shades of opinion, passivist and militarist alike. 
Mainly, it is a “back to nature’ movement, an in- 
spired and inspiring development of a new culture, a 
new type of civilization, emphasizing love of nature 
and a simple, clean, wholesome, outdoor life, with 
week-end walking trips and other excursions into 


the woods and mountains and along the open country 
highways. 

With a German “Rucksack”? (knapsack) on my 
back, I have been walking, eating, sleeping and dis- 
cussing everything under the sun with two ordinary 
German youths, among a great company of people, 
young and older, who swarm the famous German 
Schwarzald (Black Forest). I love these people, 
young and old, as any one must who associates with 
them. They are courteous and genuinely kind, honest, 
faithful—with a simple, high, enduring faith which 
promises noble service for a new and nobler Germany 
in a new and nobler world. 


‘Representative Universalists”’ 


Dr. W. A. 


Pewik. W. A. ALLEN was born in Pendleton, 
Si Madison County, Indiana, in 1834. His first 
few years were spent on a farm, where he 
@2]} lived the average life of the Hoosier farm 
£ae He was not a very strong boy, but he worked 
and did his share of the family tasks. 

He received his first education at home and at 
the village school near by. ‘Then he went to Pendleton 
Seminary, and later became a teacher there, holding 
the chair of mathematics. Finally he resigned his 
position and went to college—Franklin College in 
Indiana, where he received his first degree. 

Dr. Allen was married in Indiana in 1855, and 
the next year, accompanied by his wife, made his ex- 
cursion into the little-known West, which then com- 
prised Minnesota and Iowa as well as the territories 
farther west. 

Traveling by wagon over new trails in true pioneer 
fashion, Dr. and Mrs. Allen went to Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
and opened up a farm four miles west of that settle- 
ment. They settled a 140 acre claim, and took with 
it a 150-acre piece of land which Dr. Allen’s father 
had pre-empted some years before. 

Iowa at that time was the real West. The rail- 
road had gone as far west as Dubuque, but had not 
yet penetrated farther. Here Dr. Allen built his own 
log home, cleared his land and went to farming. 

In 1859, however, he and his wife returned to 
Indiana, where he studied and worked until his health 
began to fail. He grew gradually worse, and finally 
doctors told him he must go west again. He then 
went to Minnesota, settling at Plainview in Wabasha 
County, in 1865. Doctors there told him he was a 
very sick man, but he struggled on, living the pioneer 
life, until he grew stronger. 

A shack that had served in the summer as a meat 
market was Dr. Allen’s first home in Plainview. The 
winter of 1865, rigorous as winters were in those earlier 
years, was a difficult one and the flimsy shack was 
none too comfortable a haven. But the Allens chinked 
up the cracks and put four thicknesses of carpet on 
the floor and managed to get through safely. 

In 1872 Dr. Allen went to Rochester and began 
the practise of medicine. In 1879 he got his full de- 
gree. Before that he had practised on a certificate. 

To-day, at ninety-three, Dr. Allen is well and 


Allen 


active, apparently destined to continue for years to 
come the busy life he now leads. He eats what he 
likes, sleeps five or six hours a night, drives his own 
automobile, and daily sees anywhere from twenty to 
forty patients, working from fourteen to sixteen hours 
a day at his practise. With his hand so steady and 
his eye so clear that he can still write the Lord’s Prayer 
in pencil on a space the size of a dollar, without using 
his spectacles, Dr. Allen is a marvel of longevity. 


DR. W. A. ALLEN 


Dr. Allen has been a life-long Universalist, and 
an active member of the Rochester church since 1872. 
His youthful ambition was to become a Universalist 
minister, and his favorite pastime has been to write 
sermons, of which he possesses a great number, all 
neatly typed and filed in envelopes. 
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Back to the Religious Press 
Rolfe Cobleigh * 


cs 7 we commend to the serious attention of our 
; § @ readers Mr. Wooster’s article in this issue 
€ Bi on the new combination of religious 

&S) periodicals for advertising purposes, which 
will be known as the Associated Religious Publications. 
The Congregationalist is a member of the group and 
has assisted in its organization. It includes such 
important weekly periodicals as the Christian Herald, 
the Christian Century, the Christian Endeavor World, 
the Christian Leader, the Herald of Gospel Liberty, the 
Presbyterian Banner, the Watchman-Hxaminer, the 
New Outlook of Toronto, and many others, making 
a total of forty-two. The combined circulation is 
over 1,200,000. A similar monthly list has over 
745,000 circulation. Many denominations are rep- 
resented, and readers all over the United States and 
Canada. 

Several significant facts should be noted. In the 
early days of American journalism religious periodicals 
did effective pioneer service in the field of national 
advertising. The development of the popular maga- 
zines of extensive national circulation and vast 
financial resources forced a swing of advertising pat- 
ronage to their pages and away from the religious 
press, largely on the ground that religious periodicals 
have relatively small circulation. It involved much 
more bother and cost to send an advertisement to a 
million readers of many different religious periodicals 
than was involved in sending it to a million readers of 
one single popular magazine. The popular magazine 
got the business. The fact that the religious journal 
reached a more select constituency and had its in- 
timate place in the home, where its pages received at 
‘least as serious attention as a magazine overloaded 
with advertising would be likely to receive, was dis- 
regarded. 

Now we see indications that the pendulum is 
“swinging back. A more certain approach to the sub- 
«stantial people of the churches and their homes is 
meeded by national advertisers. Some of them say so. 
Meantime, the publishers and advertising represent- 
atives of religious periodicals are getting together, 
and through a simple businesslike plan of co-opera- 
tion an advertiser may give one order, one piece of 
copy, and pay with one check for an advertisement 
which will be published for him in all of the periodicals 
in the combination. 

We hope our readers who are interested in na- 
tional advertising will pass the word along, and do 
what they can to encourage patronage of the religious 
press under the new plan of the Associated Religious 

Publications. It looks to us like sound business 
policy, and it will give to periodicals whose financing 
is difficult and burdensome welcome financial in- 
eome and increased usefulness, if the business comes. 
Further information, including rate cards, may 


*Rolfe Cobleigh, Business Manager of the Congregationalist, 
is the author of this editorial, which appeared in the Congrega- 
éionalist Sept. 8. We also commend Mr. Wooster’s article to the 
attention of our readers. 


be obtained from our advertising department or from 
the secretary-treasurer of the Associated Religious 
Publications, Mr. William H. Wooster, 158 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Mr. Wooster is associated 
with the Fleming H. Revell Company, and as the 
faithful secretary-treasurer of the Religious Press 
Department of the International Advertising As- 
sociation he has been largely instrumental in or- 
ganizing the new advertising combination. His 
fidelity and hard work for the religious press have 
served us well. 


IS THE PENDULUM SWINGING BACK TO THE RE- 
LIGIOUS PRESS? 


William W. Wooster 


The recently announced combination of the leading re- 
ligious periodicals into one big advertising unit to be known as 
the Associated Religious Publications opens a.rich, highly cul- 
tivated field to national advertisers. 

This new advertising combination is made up exclusively 
of members of the Religious Press Department of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association. It offers an entree into some 
two million religious homes extending from Maine to California, 
arranged for as easily as one buys space in a single publication. 

It may be interesting to note that many of the religious pub- 
lications now available in this unit (or their forbears) were not 
only the pioneers in religious journalism in America, but they 
were also the actual forerunners of our big national magazines, 
which are the popular advertising mediums of to-day. Perhaps 
a little over half a century ago the religious press had the field 
almost to itself, and it amply demonstrated the power of ad- 
vertising in marketing the products of the day. National ad- 
vertising, however, was then in its infancy, and these religious 
papers, almost unaided, nursed and nurtured this lusty youngster 
while it grew by leaps and bounds into the big industry it now is. 

The advent of the big popular magazines with their attractive 
exterior and more or less sensational contents, was the signal for 
advertisers to develop publicity campaigns on a scale hitherto 
unknown. The success of the original advertisers in the religious 
field had actually pointed the way to other manufacturers and 
producers to a land of golden opportunity. Strange to say, how- 
ever, the medium which had already proven itself as a tremendous 
factor, if not the greatest power, in reaching the “key’’ homes of 
the country, had gradually become ignored by the advertising 
world it inspired—f it did not wholly create. 

In their haste to reap the biggest harvests in the shortest 
and easiest way, general advertisers had gradually reduced, or 
eliminated entirely, their advertising from the religious press, 
flocking almost in a body to “‘intensified” fields. The lure of big 
circulations has caused them to sacrifice an essential element 
of all successful advertising, viz., prominence. The consequence 
to the religious press has been all, but disastrous, but the re- 
markable loyalty of their readers may be seen in the way they 
have stuck to their papers through thick and thin, even creating 
in some cases substantial endowments to insure the continuance 
of their treasured journals, because of the service which they 
render to the homes and the higher life of the people. That 
national advertisers are also now recognizing that general maga- 
zine advertising is not alone the solution of their problem, and 
that “flock” advertising can be, and is being, overdone, is evi- 
dent on all sides. One expert advertiser places the waste in this 
field as high as ninety-five per cent. Walter P. Chrysler is quoted 
as recently saying: “I still believe that advertising can be a 
terrific economic waste.” 

To this statement, every advertiser who is obliged to go 
through, sometimes, one hundred pages or more of advertising 
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to find out whether his own announcement has been inserted, 
will readily assent. The new religious press unit not only offers 
to national advertisers an almost undeveloped field, but it safely 
guarantees that its advertising pages are read and carefully noted 
by loyal subscribers to whom each issue of their favorite religious 
paper comes as adistinct message. The full-page announcements 
that appear from time to time in its columns have a prominence 
and a dominating character that must be recognized. 


To the advertiser’s argument, “I haven’t time to bother 
with small circulation”’ (the greatest objection to using these old 
standards in the religious field), the Associated Religious Pub- 
lications should be a logical and forcible answer. The circula- 
tion, running into millions, either among the weeklies or monthlies, 
now may be purchased through one stroke of the pen. A highly 
important experiment is now ready for a trial by advertisers who 
can meet the test of high ethical standards and service. 


On the Great Lakes i 


With Apologies to Johannes, by Izaak Walton 3d 


m|UR visit here is drawing to a close. Leave on 
4\ sleeper to-morrow night, get the car at 
Toronto Wednesday morning, Aug. 10, 

Oi} drive to Garranoque, Ontario, that day, 
and next day to Camp Boulder Point, Rainbow Lake, 
N. Y., in the Adirondacks. 


This has been a successful visit and I have had a 
‘good rest. I am delighted to have become acquainted 
with this country and to catch some real black bass. 
The coast here is a very dangerous, rocky one, and 
up on the islands looking out to the water it is much 
like the seashore. The lighthouse and the fishing 
tugs, etc., are much more agreeable than the summer 
hotel atmosphere of the inner islands, where beautiful 
motors are going by all of the time and cottages are 
on nearly every island. 

Yesterday all of us, including the cook, went at 
6 a. m. on the Oldfield fishing tug to see them bring 
in the nets. We sailed out twelve miles, where we 
reached the first buoy, and then the end of the gill 
net was fastened to the windlass and, the boat going 
very slowly, the nets were reeled in. It was great to 
see the whitefish and lake trout come up from the 
deep water. The nets were from five to six miles in 
length, so you can imagine it was a little tiresome be- 
fore they all got in. The catch was over half a ton, 
and as usual the whitefish predominated six to one, 
but the trout were larger, one weighing as much as 
twenty pounds. 

Along about 12 o’clock Angus, the engineer and 
fireman and cook, selected two beautiful trout, dressed 
them and cut them in thick chunks, put them in a 
large pail with water and a handful of salt, and hung 
it on a steam pipe with the steam turned on a little 
so as to go down through the water in the pail. There 
it hung for an hour and a quarter, and when the nets 
were in and the fish packed in boxes with ice, every 
one opened up the lunch boxes and Angus brought 
forth his haul of fish. Well, boiled fish has never 
appealed to me very much, but I tell you I never in 
my life tasted anything more delicious than that 
trout. It fell right away from the bones and every- 
body ate quantities until it was all gone. They have 
it every day and never tire of it. We passed our blue- 
berries to the crew, and they insisted on my trying a 
piece of their blueberry pie that the captain’s wife 
had baked. 

Then, just as soon as lunch was finished, the nets 
had to be reset. That was a long job, wonderful to 
-watch because of the accuracy of the work of the boys, 


but tiresome before the three hours that it took 
were up. Then the boat started home with Captain 
Oldfield at the wheel, Angus at the engine, and Frank 
L. (the Captain’s son and after whom the tug was 
named) and Lloyd, the deckhand, cleaning the fish. 
They were experts and it was great to watch them. 
They saved us a quart of whitefish livers (usually 
thrown away), which when cooked in bread crumbs 
are as delicious a delicacy as I have ever eaten. The 
tug was followed in by literally thousands of gulls, 
and it was a sight to see them against the sky at sun- 
set. When the nets were coming in and some little 
fish would occasionally be found, Captain Oldfield 
would hold it up for the gulls to see before throwing 
it, and some gull would generally catch it on the 
fly. 

In spite of the fish and scales and dressing of 
them, Angus kept the hose going much of the time 
and the tug was kept exceptionally clean. It was a 
great day, and I kept thinking of ‘Captains Coura- 
geous”’ all day, and mean to read it again when I get 
home. 

The remarkable thing about the trip was the 
agreeableness of the men. Captain Oldfield is one of 
the old settlers here, full of stories, and was pleasant 
all day. His son, a great strapping boy of twenty- 
five, was a giant to work. Angus and Lloyd come 
from Owen Sound. The first gets $100 a month and 
the latter $65, and both worked like beavers all day. 
No time for loafing. The beauty of it all was to see 
work done so expertly. It was Sunday, and they do 
not usually go out Sundays, but they were getting 
in an extra day so all hands could go to the regatta 
at Parry Sound Tuesday, 

I forgot to tell you that as we approached the 
fishing grounds Frank Oldfield said he would get out 
his casting rod. It was a rude pole as large as a small 
hop hole and the line was heavy twine with, a large 
spinner and a dozen large lead sinkers. The line 
was thrown out and then within twelve feet of the 
pole end it divided, one end going to the end of the 
pole and the other end fastened on the gunwale of 
the boat. The pole was fastened sticking out with a 
bell on the end of it, so when there was a strike the 
bell would ring and some one would run and pull in 
the line. They sometimes pull in very large lake trout 
that way. The bell rang several times but the fish 
was not hooked, but at last a small trout (four pounds) 
was pulled in and given to me to bring home. It was 
fun when the bell rang to hear some one yell and to 
watch all hands run to see the line pulled in. 

Point au Baril, Ontario, Canada. 
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Improving the Visibility 
Or One Way to See Farther on the Question of Union 
Sheldon Shepard* 


=a N one of the planes flying across the untracked 
Ai ocean expanse, the airmen flew sometimes as 
high as ten thousand feet and again as low as 
t} a few hundred feet to get out of the fogs and 
clouds. Even where there is no chance of sighting a 
landmark, progress is aided by clear vision. 

The 1927 Convention of the Universalist Church 
in California was the first denominational gathering 
in which I had participated outside of our local 
church. I am a newcomer from Congregationalism, 
still retaining my fellowship in the Southern California 
Congregational Conference, as well as being granted 
full fellowship by the California Universalist Con- 
vention, a dual relation in which I count myself un- 
usually blest. 

As everywhere in the denominations concerned, 
much attention in the California Convention sessions 
was given to the question of union, or progress toward 
union, with the Congregational and the Unitarian 
denominations. Except that two specific denomina- 
tions were mentioned, the discussions were not unlike 
utterances from many platforms. Such talk is not 
new to modern churches. It is heard everywhere. 
“Friendly gestures’ mean nothing; better under- 
standing very little; tolerant fellowship we hope is 
already established at least in our own hearts. 

Whither then? 

Certainly one is not to think that the leaders of 
the denominations, in solemn congress assembled, or 
in dignified committees, are dealing with nothings. 
We must mean something. But just what it is, we 
seem unable to see. 

Everywhere is sensed the reappearing conviction 
that an organic union in itself may be good or bad, 
or neither. It is not an end in itself, but valuable 
only if it be a means to a greater end. Besides, we 
are constantly cautioned that denominational one- 
ness is not what we are talking about. We seem to be 
afraid, like an uncertain lover, that our advances 
may be taken too seriously. 

Well, what are we talking about? We must all 
recognize the fact that if our efforts are being directed 
only toward better understanding, closer fellowship, 
tolerant spirit, elimination of conflict, we are merely 
paddling along a current which itself gives to our 
craft the momentum we attribute to our own good 
arms. We are taking ourselves entirely too seri- 
ously. 

The first question that comes to my mind is this: 
Just why should this matter come up? What genuine 
values does it offer? With a pardonable personal bias, 
I put it this way: Now that I have just become en- 
thused with the Universalist message, when it has 
burned its way into my heart with the fire of an 
evangel, when the world seems ready for its spread, 
but yet untouched by its true meaning, what reasons 


*Tke Rev. Sheldon Shepard is now associate pastor of the 
First Universalist Church of Los Angeles, and is living at 24381 
N. Gower Street, Los Angeles. 


are there to be seeking union with other denomina- 
tions? 

Not our size, for it takes only a dozen men to set 
a world on fire. Not lack of usefulness, for the world 
needs us now as never before. The time of oppor- 
tunity is the hour of need. Not merely a peaceful 
mutual admiration, for such ogling dulls the eyes. 
Not a form of co-operation which lays aside the 
things we believe the world needs most. No prophet 
dare leave his own post for the sake of indulging in 
the songs of the populace. 

No, there is only one justification for us to be 
seeking or considering closer co-operation with any- 
body. That one thing is greater strength in carrying 
to humanity the glorious message to which we have 
devoted ourselves. 

If any group hinder that evangel by befogging 
the idea of the Fatherhood of God, we can not afford 
to dull our spears upon that stone. If any group cling 
to notions we consider antiquated, our banner shall 
stand out clearer held aloft on its own little knoll of 
advanced ground. 

Now what have we in common with the Con- 
gregationalists and the Unitarians which is important 
enough for us to make it first? 

Naturally, two things are generally discussed. 
One of them is doctrine. And all are agreed that the 
formulation of a common doctrine would be exceedingly 
difficult. 

The other element of agreement generally dis- 
cussed seems at first mention to offer less difficulty. 
We are told to agree upon Christianity as a way of 
life. But impossibility of satisfactory definition here 
is greater than in the matter of creed. When you start 
to defining the Christian Way of Life you encounter 
divorce, tobacco, pacificism, and a host of matters of 
conduct on which Christians disagree. Uniformity of 
thought or in rules of conduct is hardly to be thought of. 

But I think there is a way in which we can within 
a very short while improve the visibility tremen- 
dously. As it is, we can not make up our minds whether 
we mean business or not. All diplomats can hold 
sessions and pretend purposes. A meaningless dis- 
armament conference may occupy the attention of 
the world for amonth. Some people say church emis- 
saries can do likewise. Are we now playing that 
same game? Let us find out. Let us get visibility! 

There is one important element of accord which 
seems to be universal in these discussions. One note 
seems to be heard everywhere. If that be true, it 
may indicate a definite step we can take. 

We seem to be agreed that this whole commotion 
is an effort of “liberal religion” to express itself. We 
are thinking in terms of the tolerant, liberal, modern 
view of religion. We may differ in certain details of 
thought, conduct, policy and purpose. But we do 
represent the new voice of religion that is striving to 
make itself heard amid the din of ignorance, credulity, 
squabble and anathema. 

If we are not at one on this thing, we might as 
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well stop negotiations now. If we are in accord on 
this proposition, we can do something definite, im- 
portant, immediate. If these denominations under 
consideration could unite in a broad-fronted, united, 
vigorous, extensive, and intensive presentation of 
the claims of liberal religion, what untold advance of 
the kingdom! 

And it can be done without deciding any items of 
belief, formulating rules of conduct, finding ways to 
adjust property values, interfering with denomina- 
tional integrity, or anything of the sort. 

If there is nothing to the hope of church union, 
we can in this way utilize the power developed and 
not suffer the inevitable evil of emotions aroused and 
unexpressed. 

If there be hope of church union, we have made 
a long stride toward it. 

Should we make effort to bring about such posi- 
tive, useful co-operation and the endeavor uncover 
hidden obstacles to further progress along these lines, 
how the visibility will be improved! Should we 


The General Convention, 1927: 


actually establish active, productive alignment of 
forces for a cause which but awaits its torch, how we 
shall light the world! 

It was with this in mind that this writer in- 
troduced into the California Universalist Convention 
a motion to do something definite now. The matter 
will come before the General Convention at Hartford 
in the form of a memorial from the California Con- 
vention. “ 

Following is that part of my motion which applies 
to the memorial. Does it cast forth light? 


“That this Convention memorialize the General 
Convention to endeavor to bring about the establish- 
ment of a permanent joint commission of the Congrega- 
tional, Unitarian and Universalist denominations for 
the purpose of carrying on co-operative education, 
propaganda and crusade for liberalism and-modernism 
in religion, to the end that the Liberal Churches, in 
co-operation, in their separate denominations and in 
individual churches, become aggressive in this time of 
unparalleled opportunity for their cause.” 


A Personal View 


Thomas Edward Potterton 


=n EREWITH are submitted some matters for — 


discussion and decision at Hartford, from 
the viewpoint of the writer. It is not a 
= program, but is a personal observation. 
We ought to have a full and free discussion of the 
vexed questions and important problems. Harmony 
must not be gained at the cost of honesty. Silence 
should not be courted. 

_ 1. The finances of the General Convention de- 
mand business consideration, and without doubt will 
receive such attention. The call should be for econ- 
omy, the widest publicity of essential facts, the pre- 
sentation of itemized accounts of receipts and ex- 
penditures, the cessation of “honor” through mere 
pledging, the recognition of generous giving by the 
faithful poor parishes, and possibly the adoption of a 
better plan for securing money. 

2. Has the time come for a new outlining of 
the work of the General Superintendent? That is, 
the wisdom of the Convention expressed in such a 
way as not to interfere with the intelligent and edu- 
cated initiative of the official. The General Superin- 
tendent should have no special work in any state, or 
union of states, where able and aggressive Superin- 
tendents are functioning. We believe, reasonably, in 
states’ rights. Universalists welcome brotherly ap- 
preciation and co-operation. It is my judgment that 
there are sections of the country that need and would 
benefit largely by the residence and power of the 
General Superintendent. 

3. The suggestion is offered that the headquarters 
of the General Convention be located in New York 
State, or in Washington, D.C. Sometimes a change 
of climate proves beneficial. 

4. The genius (?) of the Universalist Church has 
been manifested too often in starting plans and carry- 
ing none to conclusion. 

To the glory of God and the good of humanity 
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let us carry on to ultimate realization some one 
worthy scheme or plan. One bull’s-eye is worth more 
than a target peppered with shot. 

5. Make the gesture of friendship and fraternal- 
ism in inter-denominationalism as wide as the recog- 
nition of the good-will and brotherhood of Free 
Churches. ; 

6. Is it feasible to ask State Conventions, rather 
than parishes, to meet the just financial requirements 
of the General Convention? Upon state officials 
would then rest the responsibility of meeting just 
demands. 

The states should have a right to help in deciding 
what is just. This will not lead to defeat, but to wise 
service and enduring success. 

7. Thirty-five years ago one man, quietly living 
in:New Hampshire—a minister of business capacity— 
was the chief working official of the General Conven- 
tion. “Times have changed.” No doubt about it in 
the realm of the General Convention. We need 
officials, but let us try a reducing treatment. This 
shall be a part in the work of economy. 

8. One of the mightiest ministers in the world— 
by many he is labeled America’s eloquent and dynamic 
preacher—said to me, only a few weeks ago, “The 
church run by laymen is largely a failure, while the 
church enjoying the largest degree of success in the 
present is guided solely by the clergy.” The laity 
direction of the General Convention in recent years 
offers some evidence of the truth of the declaration 
made by America’s greatest Protestant leader. 

9. After all, the final test lies in the continued 
and increasing faithfulness of ministers and people 
in their own blessed patches. The world needs the 
elements of a universal religion. We have the prin- 
ciples of a working and living faith. Have we lived up 
to the mighty opportunity? 

The lack of the sacrificial element in the minis- 
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try (some exceptions, of course), the pabulum of deli- 
catessen socialism, the craving for a new intellectual 
intoxication, the verbosity of a radicalism that does 
not serve, the itch for official preference and the stu- 
pidity of a visionless optimism, can never meet the 
life hunger of mankind. 

The everlasting business of every Universalist 
is to preach the Word by living the Life. 

The primacy of a church is justified only through 
its vital success in using religious truth and idealism 
in making the higher life. With such a dynamic faith, 
the works that prove inevitably follow. 


Fi ook 
THE PARSON’S WIFE 


It may be hoped that the plea made at the Church Assembly 
for the parson’s wife may bear fruit, for she has been treated 
rather hardly on the whole. By an unfortunate chance it has 
happened that some of the most famous of the clergy have had 
wives who have been very notable shrews, thus earning a bad 
name for parsons’ wives in general. Izaak Walton has left us a 
sad picture of the married state of the Judicious Hooker, for 
whose wife he can find nothing to say kinder than “‘But she is 
dead, and let her other infirmities be buried with her.” John 
Wesley was yet more unfortunate. ‘By her outrageous jea)- 
ousy,”’ says Southey, “‘and abominable temper (his wife) deserves 
to be classed with Xantippe and the wife of Job as one of the 
three bad wives.’”’ De Quincey tells us of Mrs. Andrew Bell, 
who would write to her husband—‘‘To that supreme of rogues 
who looks the hangdog that he is, Doctor (such a Doctor!) 
Andrew Bell.’’ Macaulay was not too kind to the seventeenth 
century parson’s wife, and if Macaulay be called among writers 
of fiction it can not be said that some other imaginary parsons’ 
wives, like Mrs. Proudie or Mrs. Bute Crawley, were very ad- 
mirable persons. The multitude of exemplary wives like Mrs. 
George Herbert, or of clever wives like Mrs. Wesley of Epworth, 
are apt to be forgotten.—Manchesler Guardian. 


* * * 


QUR HORSELESS LEISURE 


If, in the age of horses, we could have foreseen the autor o- 
bile, we sl ould have thought of it chiefly as promising to save 
time from the mechanics of travel for the leisurely enjoyment of 
the things with which travel puts us in touch. We should have 
time to stop in old towns like Marblehead and stroll through 
their tortuous streets; or to linger in those passes through the 
White Mountains where the eye is sometimes carried up and up 
to inaccessible heights, sometimes far away to the skyey distance 
where the rolling summits of the presidential range seem to mark 
the limits of a universe. Remote, lovely spots by lake and river, 
hitherto only glimpsed from railway-car windows, would at last 
be ours to enjoy. 

But, now that we have the automobile, some of us who 
anticipated most from it experience a sense of disillusionment. 
The one object of the driver of the car, whether an acquaintance 
or one of our own dare-devil children, is to get somewhere and 
to get there ahead of every one else on the road. There must be 
no stopping except to replenish the motor’s vital juices. In 
Marblehead the driver does not like the narrow lanes, and must 
away. In the mountains he is forever in a taking to get to Fran- 
conia or Fabyan’s in better time than he made in 1923. The in- 
viting sward by the riverside, bountifully shaded, is already half 
a mile behind before he heeds our exultant cry of discovery. Is 
it worth while to go back? The driver will tell you that nothing 
is ever worth the bother of going back. A relentless urge is in 
his blood. His brain is a perfect register of miles of gasoline 
stations from the western gate of the Mohawk Trail to Bar 
Harbor. Otherwise it is like Peter Bell’s. A primrose by the 
river’s brim is to him nothing but an insignificant blossom, al- 
ways tempting his women folks to delay him in his impetuous 
course towards Winchester, ninety miles away. Why pause to 


geze upon a crowd of pink sabbatias along the margin of a bay 
when krighter roses can be bought at a city greenhouse? Why 
stop to view the crags of Chocorua or the Swiss-like scenery of 
Dixville Notch, when most postal cards picture them in colors 
which pale those of nature? 

And so we spin on until we get into a traffic jam ina near by 
suburb, and now have leisure to behold, at quarter-hour stretches, 
masses of dust-laden pigweed and burc ock rising from the ¢ ebris 
strewn in highly undesirable vacant lots. And the thought comes 
over us as we creep like snail in line with a thousand other cars, 
that this miraculous time-saving machine, while conferring its 
boon, has filched from us some rare quality of the dearly-won 
golden hours that we made so much of when we rambled along 
the countryside twenty-five years ago in a buggy behind old 
Dobbin.—Boston Herald. 


* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of What Is Called Charity 


There came unto my door a man from the Salvation Army, 
and I handed him a Check. And the daughter of Keturah was 
with me. 

And we spake of the work that might be done with the 
Shekel that I had given. And I said, I think they are as little 
likely to do harm with it as any one. 

And she said, Father, dost thou remember the summer when 
I was in Colledge, and I taught for Two Hot Months of my 
Vacation in a Vacation School? 

And I said, I remember it. 

And she said, I and my Assistant who was another Colledge 
girl kept Sixty Children off the Street, and gave them the best 
we had. 

And I said, I think well of it, and I have given to the Vaca- 
tion Schools ever since. 

And she said, I am remembering the day when a Rich 
Woman invited us to bring the Children to her Suburban Estate 
and spend the day. 

And I said, I have rather forgotten about it. Tell me yet 
again. ‘ 

And she said, All the children came that morning with an 
Extra-Clean Face and with Hair Combed, and Ruth and I got 
them all on a Special Trolley Car, and restrained them from Rid- 
ing on the Roof until we got there, and we were both Tired to 
Death when we arrived. And Lady Bountiful bade us Welcome 
chiefly by telling us what the children were not to do, and what 
they were to keep out of and away from. And me and Ruth did 
she hold at arms’ length as she did the children. 

And when the children were parked on the Lawn, for none 
of us were permitted in the House, nay, not so much as the Back 
Porch, then did she come and say to me and Ruth, Can ye not 
Play Games with them, and Amuse them? And we Played 
Games till we were ready to drop, and the Children were Hungry 
and Cross. 

Then came her Daughter, and Three of her Friends, and they 
handed us Sandwiches with a Long Arm as though we Had Lice. 
Then did they go to their Sun Parlor, and they sate down to a 
Luncheon, in Plain Sight of us, and had Course after Course 
served to them. And we had Scanty Supply even of Food, and 
of nothing else had we Anything. © 

And then the Four Young Ladies changed their Frocks and 
set forth in their Packard, hoping we had not exposed them to 
anything. And I and Ruth we were more Intelligent, and more 
Cultivated, and Better-Looking than any of them. And as they 
rode by, and I beheld one small lad thumbing his Nose after 
them, I wanted to present him a Reward of Merit. 

And I said, I think he deserved it. 

And the daughter of Keturah said, Father, I do not covet 
of the Rich their Riches, or their Cars, or their Servants, or their 
Idle and Foolish Luxury, but there is one thing for which I can 
not forgive them. 

And I said, What is that, my daughter? 

And she said, It is their Charity. 


. 
i 
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News From Lausanne---III 
An Ultra-Orthodox Gathering 


This is an Orthodox Conference. There is no deubt about 
that. From the first day of its opening until now there has not 
been one note of heresy sounded. The most extreme fundamental- 
ist could not quarrel with what has been said in the formal ad- 
dresses, in the reports from the sections, or in the general dis- 
cussion from the floor, so thoroughly evangelical have been the 
deliberations. The virgin birth has not been disputed. The 
words “‘conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary” 
still stand. No one has contended against them. No evidences 
appear in any of the declarations of faith showing any recession 
from the established view. No one has questioned the divinity 
of Jesus. It has been assumed throughout that no one would. 
Dr. Charles Gore hit the critics who represent him as an ethical 
prophet of wonderful personal magnetism and authority, as 
Renan and Harnack have represented him. He took issue with 
those who write of him as an apocalyptic enthusiast, as Schweitzer. 
No one at the Conference has departed from the opinions that 
have held sway for hundreds of years. Representatives of each 
communion have declared their faith anew in the orthodox posi- 
tion of their respective churches. As, for instance, Dr. Gore, 
when speaking of the Anglicans on ‘“The Church’s Common Con- 
fession of Faith,’’ said: 

“Are we agreed that the church which is Christ’s organ in the 
world is meant to be a coherent body, based on a belief in a 


positive and final revelation of God, made in and through Jesus , 


Christ, which it is its constant business to carry into all the 
world as the message of God for man’s salvation? Again, are we 
agreed that the doctrine of St. Paul and St. John given under 
the inspiration of the Spirit of Christ is the true expression of 
his mind for men? If so, we belong to the religion of authority. 
If so the church stands before the world as professing a common 
creed which is accepted as the Word of God. It does not seem 
possible to believe that St. John or St. Paul would have taken 
exception to a binding creed. They seem to me to assert quite 
clearly the principle of such a creed, and to recognize as inevit- 
able the conception of Orthodoxy which binds Christians into 
one. I can not perceive where the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds 
fail to find their justification, clause by clause, in the New Testa- 
ment. I can not moreover see how there can be any hope of 
reaching agreement between Catholic and Protestant on any 
other basis.” 

But while the traditional view has held sway, it ought to be 
said that room has been left in a number of places in reports and 
addresses for an expression of the newer view, the view so often 
set forth at the Stockholm conference. For instance, quoting 
Bishop Gore again, when stating that reunion between Catholic 
and Protestant in a large sense is inconceivable except on the 
basis of acceptance, in common, of the creeds as authoritative 
statements of faith in Christ, he adds: 

“Tf such acceptance is at present, in such a representative 
body as this, plainly impossible, I think we must abandon our 
present attempt (though only for a time) and devote ourselves to 
the more feasible task of consolidating all those who profess the 
name of Christ, without regard to the doctrinal and sacramental] 
differences, in an earnest pursuit of the moral and social aims of 
Christianity. If we can learn to act as one body on the moral 
and social field we may become better fitted in another genera- 
tion to approach doctrinal and sacramental] questions afresh.”’ 

Another evidence is found in the report submitted by the 
section dealing with “The Church’s Common Confession of 
Faith.’”’ One paragraph reads: 

“We recognize that the Holy Spirit in leading the church 
into all the truth may enable it, while firmly adhering to the 
witness of the creeds (our common heritage from the ancient 
church), to express the truths of revelation in additional forms 
according to the needs of future ages.” 


Linley V. Gordon 


I understand that certain Protestants had to labor pretty 
hard in conference before they succeeded in getting the last 
few words of the above paragraph embedded in the statement. 
It strikes the modern note and met with some opposition. 

In the same report there are these significant words: 

“In dealing with this subject of creeds, we have been oc- 
cupied in considering the place and importance of the conmon 
confession of faith. We desire at the same time to leave on record 
our solemn and unanimous testimony that no external and 
written standard can take the place of that inward and personal 
experience of union with the living Christ which is the only 
experience of spiritual vitality, and that the object of our faith 
is not any statement about Christ, but the Lord Jesus Christ 
himself.”’ 

It took a large amount of time and thought before this 
paragraph was carried by the section. It provides a full place 
for modern thinking. It was written by one of the most promi- 
nent of Anglo-Catholies. 

Again, in the report submitted on “The Church’s Message 
to the World,’ one sentence reads: 

“The Gospel is the sure source of power for social regenera- 
tion. It proclaims the only way by which humanity can escape 
from those class and race hatreds which now devastate society, 
into the enjoyment of national well-being and international 
good-will.” 

A second noteworthy feature of the Conference has been the 
high plane of fraternity on which it has moved. It is the cus- 
tomary thing to comment on the fine spirit manifested at most 
conferences—they are usually carried out in a good spirit— 
but this has been a unique conference. The wide diversity of 
faiths represented and the subjects considered have made it so. 
Dr. William Adams Brown of Union Theological-Seminary, in 
reporting as chairman for his section dealing with the church, 
said: ‘There were at least eight main groups represented in our 
section (122) whose convictions and traditions needed to be 
considered.” 

In closing the preamble to his report he said: 

“T am sure all the section will wish us to voice on their be- 
half our deep gratitude to God for the spirit of fraternity and un- 
selfishness which has marked our deliberations from first to last. 
Differences of conviction were repeatedly given frank expression 
and at times it seemed that it would be impossible to find any 
form of words to which we could all honestly assent, but the 
spirit of humility, of brotherly love, and of earnest desire to do 
the will of God, so prevailed that it was possible for us at last to 
present a unanimous report. If we had to choose between rhet- 
oric and love, we felt it, our duty every time to let rhetoric go.” 

The same spirit has prevailed in the general conference as 
has been common in the sections discussing the various subjects. 
No matter where one has found oneself, whether in the Aula 
or the spacious corridors or in the court of the lovely Palais de 
Rumine, whether on the way down the serpentine hills of Lau- 
sanne toward the hotels, whether on a boat or on the shore of 
lovely Lake Leman, the chief comment has been about the at- 
mosphere of brotherly love that has pervaded the entire Confer- 
ence. One can not help but think of its contrast with the Coun- 
cil of Nicea in 325. That Council was called by an emperor, 
This Conference called itself. It was a result of the free choice 
of the faiths represented. The spirit of Nicea was one of wrangling 
and bitterness, as Dean Stanley has clearly shown. 

A third feature of the Conference has been its devotion. The 
delegates have set themselves apart for the three weeks the 
sessions have proceeded. There has been almost 100 per cent 
attendance at the meetings. Delegates have given themselves 
up wholly to their work. Zeal for the cause has been noticeable 
on every hand. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MRS. FRIEND’S NEW BOOK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have this moment finished reading the book by Nellie G. 
Friend, “Success and You,’ and found it interesting and stimu- 
lating—a book that will be helpful to people of all ages, but 
especially so to the young. It is virile without being rough and 
religious without cant. It reveals an optimism founded on what 
appears to me a sound and wholesome philosophy of life, and 
presents an idea of success which is noble and inspiring. It 
leaves the impression of coming from one who is deeply interested 
in human life and of long and successful experience in instructing 
and guiding youth. It will be equally helpful to the ambitious 
and to those who lack confidence and are discouraged. I take 
for granted that you have this book for sale at the Publishing 
House, and would like you to mail me a copy to place on the 
shelves of the college library here at St. Lawrence University. 

Richard E. Sykes. 

St. Lawrence University. 

* * 


WANTS US TO READ UP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I hope you will read three letters before you publish another 
editorial on Sacco and Vanzetti. Two were published in the 
Boston Herald on the editorial page on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Aug. 15 and 16. 

The first one describes how Samuel Mendum fought the 
passage of the law in the legislature which has made this long 
delay possible. The second is written by a Catholic priest in 
New York who formerly practised law in Massachusetts, and 
is a defense of the Massachusetts judges and the honor of the 
state. 

The third is Senator Borah’s reply to Jane Addams, who 
appealed to him to interfere in the case as chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and appeared in the paper of Aug. 18. 

Probably you have read them all. 

O. K. Hollister. 

North Montpelier, Vt. 


* * 


UNITING OUR ENEMIES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The execution of Sacco and Vanzetti was a terrible national 
calamity. As Madame Roland said of the execution of Louis 
XVI, ‘It has divided the nation’s friends and united its ene- 
mies.’”’ There is tremendous significance in the words of El 
Universal: ‘‘The execution of these two men adds another 
stone to the edifice of dislike which the entire world has de- 
veloped for the United States.” Writing from Europe, Arthur 
Brisbane expresses his opposition to the American Legion hold- 
ing their convention in Paris, declaring that they will be greeted 
with the hoots and insults of the populace. 

This mob attack on everything American is childishly fool- 
ish, J am tempted to say criminally foolish. The execution was 
not the act of the American people, but of that element in our 
national life that is dominated by an intense class prejudice and 
by a blinding fear of forces that threaten its privileges. It is the 
element that gave us the Know Nothings, the mobs that hounded 
and killed Abolitionists, the A. P. A. and the Ku Kluxers. As I 
have said, I have been tempted to call the actions of the European 
and South American mobs criminally foolish, but after maturer 
thought I conclude that they are humanly foolish, very humanly 
foolish—just like our treatment of the Germans in our midst 
when we took an intense dislike to the Kaiser, and not half so 
foolish as when we made war on the German language, on German 
classics, on German art and music, and even on Germany’s 
mighty dead, because our government had gone to war with the 
German government. ‘Human, human, all too human!”’ 

We are paying a terrible price for our rich self-sufficiency. 
We are becoming poor in the veneration, the trust, and the love 


of the rest of mankind. Can not the best of our American ideal- 
ism now assert itself and make use of this unfortunate occurrence 
to win back some of the things of the spirit which we have lost? 
Is not this a good time for us to begin a crusade for the abolition 
in every state of our Union of that relic of barbarism, capital 
punishment? It can be done and this is an opportune time to be- 
gin it. 
Ernest M. Whitesmith. 
Eugene, Ore. 
* * 


CATHOLIC AND UNIVERSAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The foundation and strength of the great religions is the 
belief and faith in one God. Therefore do we most consistently 
believe and have faith in His children of one blood, the Father- 
hood of God, the Brotherhood of man. 

This means a universal religion, a Church Universal. Any 
other name is limiting. 

Catholic and Universal are synonymous terms; but as we 
have applied them to our religion, the Catholic is a Trinitarian 
ritualist, the Universalist a Unitarian non-ritualist. Here is the 
cleavage. Accept the fact and act accordingly; but act: 

Margaret C. Danforth. 

Dover-Foxvroft, Me. 


* * 


ENJOYS THE DISCUSSIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There are some things I can do without more easily than the 
Christian Leader, so I think as long as I live I will be a subscriber 
forit. This week’s daily advice and admonitions were so excellent, 
that if read and acted upon they would certainly be a help to 
humanity in general, and families in particular. I enjoy the dis- 
cussions and the fair-minded editorials. Indeed I read it all 
with pleasure and profit. 

M.D.W. 


* * 


A MESSENGER OF THE LARGER HOPE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was interested in your editorial entitled “‘Too Friendly to 
the Other Churches,’ and want to give you a bit of history out of 
my own life. 

In 1907, while pastor of the Gardner church, it was planned 
to have a revival (Universalists included), and at the preliminary 
meeting I made the statement that we had every denomination 
represented in our family, from Catholics to Christian Scientists, 
upon which the Congregational minister remarked that there 
was nothing left for me to be but a Universalist. 

When I was traveling around the world on my father’s ship, 
we were as often in Catholic countries as any other, and we went 
to church. When, some twenty years ago, I took a trip across 
the water, a dear friend was my companion. When a relative of 
a member of the family heard who was to be my companion, 
she said in consternation, ‘Do you mean to say that Lucy is 
going to Europe with a Catholic?”’ The lady who asked the ques- 
tion was a member of a Universalist church. 

My friend is now the social worker in the city, and I wager 
does more good in a month that I do in a year. Her priest was 
interested in our trip and, having just been abroad, gave us many 
helpful hints. At his funeral the number of Protestant mourn- 
ers bulked large. 

In my first summer parish, the service was held in the after- 
noon. I sang in the Christian church in the morning and helped 
the pastor. In the afternoon, he helped me with my service. 
We had a prayer meeting at the Christian church, and six or 
eight denominations were represented. It was the best prayer 
meeting I ever went to. A Salvation Army man said a Chris- 
tian ought not to have a face like a sleigh track on the Aroos- 
took road. 
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When I returned to my first settled parish to preach the 
anniversary sermon, the Congregational and Baptist churches 
both voted to omit their service to unite with us, and a young 
man said to me after the service, when I had preached a strictly 
doctrinal sermon: ‘‘I am glad to know what the Universalists 
believe. I never did before.” 

At my second parish, during the week of prayer, on the first 
night every Protestant pastor in the city sat on the platform of 
our church, the Episcopal clergyman among the rest. I believe 
he was’ the preacher of the evening. 

In my third parish, I found the other churches very friendly. 
I had been in town only a month when the pastor of the Baptist 
church came to ask me to supply for him on a Sunday evening, 
as he was to attend the funeral of an old classmate in Maine, 
and must leave that afternoon. During my pastorate of four- 
teen years, I preached in exchange with every Protestant church. 
I also preached a Lenten sermon in the Episcopal church. 

Since my resignation from a regular pastorate eleven years 
ago, I have supplied twenty-nine times in Universalist churches, 
thirty-one times in Congregational churches, ten times in Baptist 
churches, once in a Methodist church, once in a Unitarian church, 
and once in a federated church (Congregational and Metho- 
dist). 

At all times I have preached Universalism, and it has been 
gratefully received. One Baptist church tried three times be- 
fore they could get me to supply, as I was supplying for the 
Congregational church, whose pastor was ill. 

My husband sings in the Baptist choir. I study with the 
Baptist Mission Circle. We both contribute money and service 
to all three churches in the village. When the Baptist minis- 


ter’s wife died, the Congregational minister and myself were - 


asked to conduct the services. When the widow of the Congrega- 
tional minister died, the Baptist minister and I were asked to 
conduct the services in the Congregational church. 

At our wedding, a member of the Episcopal church and a 
member of the Baptist church, both dear friends, were ushers, 
to be sure, representing clubs to which I belonged. One of the 
funerals of the about 200 I have had since my retirement to pri- 
vate life was a Baptist whose wife was a Methodist, who after her 
husband’s funeral engaged me for her own. 

Perhaps some will say I spread myself out pretty thin, but 
I take it that I am a messenger for the Larger Hope, to find 
that men eagerly accept it when they know what it is. 

Pardon this so long letter, but you see I wanted to back 
you up. 

Lucy Milton Giles. 

Westminster, Mass. 


* * 


A MISTAKE TO BE CORRECTED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Believing in the utmost freedom of thought, expression and 
action for the individual consistent with the general welfare, it 
has not seemed worth while to offer comment or criticism on 
the discussion carried on in the Leader for some time past about 
church federation, union or church mergers—all of which is a 
delusion and a snare, and has so proved in all past time, so far as 
Universalists are concerned. 

The present unionitis infection is a mirage which, like all 
such visions, seems very beautiful and desirable, though wholly 
visionary and impracticable. When its real character is seen it 
will fade away like the mists of the morning. Just now, however, 
the promoters of this merger seem to have put themselves in an 
unenviable position, due perhaps to a little over-sensitiveness on 
the part of our good friend Dr. Eliot. Be that as it may, no 
amount of explanation or denial can alter the fact that when two 
overtures were received at the same time and place, with no 
mandate compelling a consideration of either one, the choice of 
which fell on the Committee on Comity, they chose to consider 
the overture of the larger, more popular and conservative body. 
This is explained only on the ground that they preferred the 
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warm religious fervor of the more Orthodox friends to the colder 
intellectualism of our Unitarian friends. This is not surprising or 
in any way blameworthy. There are many among us who are 
born with the religious fervor, and seek its expression, even while 
holding fast to the results of modern scholarship intellectually. 

This, however, is no good reason for seeking to tie up the 
whole Universalist Church to the very recent converts to liberal 
thought. In fact so recent has been this conversion that it is 
doubtful if two per cent of the membership of the Congrega- 
tional body would agree to the sweeping out of Calvinism given 
by the Rev. Dan Freeman Bradley at the Omaha meeting of 
the Council. In fact, so recent that it is of to-day only, while it 
seems but a very recent yesterday that, as I stepped from the 
pulpit where I had preached the best Universalist sermon I 
could prepare, a hand was laid on my shoulder and a voice said, 
“Don’t you know you are serving the devil and he’s bound to get 
you?” It is hardly five years ago that a Congregational lady 
told me that my preaching was leading souls to their everlasting 
destruction, and scarcely a dozen years since I heard the same 
thought in a sermon by the pastor of the historic old Center 
Church in New Haven, Conn. 

Of course we can only give our sympathy in the time of 
blindness, and rejoice when sight comes, and ready co-operation 
in all that they propose to do to make life more comfortable for 
all, but denominational merger—no, because it would not do any 
one any good and would be an injury to many. The Universalist 
Church can not afford to forsake its time-honored work as a 
pioneer in blazing trails through the bad lands of ignorance and 
prejudice. 

The editor of the Leader, while gladly admitting that he 
favors a complete merger, insists that the much-explained Joint 
Statement does not mean anything but a friendly gesture, is 
not looking for anything else. I thought so myself on my first 
reading, but later I discovered the joke, which our Congrega- 
tional friends also discovered, and acted upon it, and appointed 
a committee to consider plans and details for 1929. - 

In their eagerness to show a cordial spirit the Commissions 
proposed to have representatives of each denomination sit in the 
Councils of the other with privilege of the floor. This could be 
done informally, but when done by vote of the convention it 
makes these representatives legal members of the convention and 
constitutes a legal merger of the two denominations. 

The Commission did not perceive this I can readily believe, 
but the fact remains the same. The Congregational Council 
perceived it and asked that the Universalist Convention appoint 
a committee to confer with their committee on the details of a 
merger to report in 1929. 

The only way out of this situation is either to cut out this 
provision in the Joint Statement or to let a motion prevail to 
lay the whole matter on the table till 1929, or, better still, to 
indefinitely postpone. 

The church is not ready for any such action as the friends of 
the Joint Statement desire, and any attempt to force consideration 
and a vote would, as Judge Galer points out, result in destroying 
the Universalist Church without gain to any one—worse even 
than the results of the old Restorationist controversy of seventy- 
five years ago or more. 

The consideration of this whole matter at this time was a 
mistake which should be corrected. Postponement can not 
hurt any one. Meanwhile our whole church should have a real 
revival of interest. The Washington church should be com- 
pleted. The deficit in the Convention finances should be met, 
the churches awakened to a consciousness of their responsibility 
for the spread of the truth, correct views about the Bible, and 
its value to our times. There is so much for a live, active church 
to do that discussion about merger, etc., seem worse than wasted 
effort. Let our whole church get busy in an effort to provide for 
the general welfare, and there will be no one “yearning for a wider 
fellowship.” They will be too busy taking care of what they 
have. 

Ella E. Barilett. 
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Understanding Our World 


Geneva---and After 


The dedication of the Peace Bridge over the Niagara River 
on Sunday, in the presence of the Prince of Wales, the British 
and Canadian Prime Ministers, and the American Vice President 
and Secretary of State, came at a most auspicious moment to 
reduce the failure of the Geneva Naval Conference to its true 
proportions. The Peace Bridge, connecting Fort Erie in Canada 
with Buffalo in New York State, has been built to commemorate 
a full century of unbroken peace between the British Empire 
and the United States. Peace has prevailed, and will continue 
to prevail, because, as General Dawes said, ‘‘the peace of the 
English-speaking peoples is firmly based upon common instincts 
and ideals.” 
discuss the naval question, or any other question that may arise 
between the two countries, in a calm and reasonable spirit. 

Discussion is necessary. The Prince of Wales reminded 
his hearers that “‘to seek peace and ensue it is the first end and 
the highest duty both of this generation and of those that are 
yet to come.” But peace is not gained by a mere evasion of 
awkward problems or by pretending that the misunderstandings 
which arise between men or nations do not in fact exist. The 
Geneva Conference has shown both the participants and the 
world at large that the British and American peoples do not see 
eye to eye in respect of naval matters. The Americans do not 
clearly understand our point of view in regard to cruisers, and 
we, for our part, are at a loss to understand theirs. It seems to 
be held in America that we are trying, under color of “‘parity,” 
to build a stronger navy than they have. Yet we are firmly 
convinced that we have sought to do the exact opposite. 

Let us begin by emphasizing the fact—too often ignored by 
those who have not followed the history of the Conference from 
the outset—that the Conference was summoned by Mr. Coolidge 
last February in order to devise means of limiting still further 
the expenditure on naval armaments. Great Britain and Japan 
gladly accepted his invitation to confer at Geneva and to carry 
the work of the Washington Conference of 1921-22 a stage further; 
but France and Italy, who were represented at Washington, 
declined to go to Geneva. Both Great Britain and Japan, being 
very heavily burdened with taxation, saw in the Conference a 
means of effecting substantial economies if the three leading 
naval powers could agree to curtail the strength of their fighting 
fleets. The Admiralty had already devised a scheme to this end 
before Mr. Coolidge’s invitation was issued, and, when the 
Conference met on June 20, the British delegates, Mr. Bridge- 
man and Lord Cecil, produced this scheme in full confidence 
that it would be accepted with hearty approval. The Admiralty 
proposed, first, to reduce the size and armament, and therefore 
the cost, of all future battleships, and to extend their normal 
life; secondly, to limit the number of big cruisers of 10,000 tons 
with eight-inch guns; thirdly, to limit the size of all other cruisers 
to 5,000 or 6,000 tons, and to restrict their armament to guns of 
six-inch or less caliber; fourthly, to limit the size and armament 
of destroyers and submarines. The general idea was to bring 
about a large reduction in the size and power of fighting ships, 
and thus to effect a great saving—in our case at least 50,000,000 
pounds in the next few years. 

The British delegates, in view of Mr. Coolidge’s expressed 
desire for economy, and of Japan’s urgent need for retrench- 
ment, were confident, as we have said, that their proposals 
would be warmly welcomed. It came as a shock to them and 
to the British public to find, not merely that their scheme was 
unacceptable, but that it was completely misinterpreted in 
America. Mr. Gibson, the United States Minister to Belgium, 
who was the chief American delegate and chairman of the Con- 
ference, rejected the British proposals and declined, through 
the six weeks that followed, to consider the various amended 
forms of the British plan which were put forward, whether by 
Mr. Bridgeman or through the Japanese delegation, which 


If we bear this great fact firmly in mind, we can’ 


strove hard to effect a compromise. Moreover, Mr. Gibson, 
in his closing speech on Thursday of last week, made a serious— 
though doubtless inadvertent—misquotation from one of Lord 
Balfour’s speeches at the Washington Conference the basis for a 
wholly unwarranted suggestion that Great Britain was pro- 
posing a much higher maximum total tonnage for cruisers and 
other auxiliary crait than she would have accepted six years 
ago. Lord Balfour has very properly corrected Mr. Gibson 
in a long speech made last Saturday, but the mistake should 
not have been made. 

It has been said, by some critics who ought to know better, 
that the Conference failed because it was left to the naval ex- 
perts. ‘The truth, as we see it, is rather that naval experts alone 
would have made it a success. Mr. Gibson is known as a com- 
petent young diplomatist, but he was evidently on unfamiliar 
ground. He went to Geneva armed with a mathematical for- 
mula for the total tonnage of all auxiliary craft, and he could 
not or would not depart from it, however earnestly the British 
delegates sought to convince him that the formula could not 
be applied to our special naval needs. The British Navy needs 
many small cruisers for trade protection at all times. There 
is no thought in British minds of competing with the United 
States in big cruisers, or in any other form of armament. The 
idea of war hetween us and America is definitely excluded as 
impossible. But there are other naval powers in the world, 
and, until disarmament has proceeded very much further, we 
can not afford to take risks with the defense of our far-flung 
empire and the oversea trade which we live by. 

The Conference failed, we think, largely because its success 
was taken for granted. The American Government assumed 
that the question at issue could be solved by a tonnage formula, 
irrespective of the varying needs of the three countries. We, 
for our part, underrated the difficulty which a wealthy and 
almost entirely self-supporting nation like America has in real- 
izing the vital importance of the sea to these densely populated 
islands, with no more than seven weeks’ supply of food in‘hand 
at any moment. The matter is not so simple after all, even as 
between two friendly countries, and there must be long and 
careful preparation on both sides of the Atlantic if the next con- 
ference is to ke, as we trust, a complete success. If that work 
is taken in hand by responsible men here and in America, we 
need not regret over much the failure at Geneva. At the same 
time, we must not uncerestimate the effect of the failure on 
European opinion. It will unquestionably encourage the op- 
position, not very vocal perhaps, but certainly influential, to 
the general idea of disarmament with which the maintenance of 
peace in Europe is allied.—The Spectator (London). 

* * 

When Vice-President Dawes, in his speech at the opening 
of the Peace Bridge, attributed the failure of the Geneva Dis- 
armament Conference to a lack of preparation, he said, we believe, 
far more than he intended. Adequate preparation was the one 
essential which was lacking, though not precisely the sort of 
preparation of which he was thinking. 

A successful meeting requires not a more expert technical 
knowledge of the needs of each nation, and of how much, or how 
little, it could safely disarm, but that spiritual preparation of 
which President Coolidge, in the one great prophetic word which 
has thus far come true from the White House, so emphatically 
spoke when he called for “intellectual disarmament,” and re- 
minded us that military preparedness has never yet prevented 
war or ensured victory. The three-power conference at Geneva 
seems not to have begun with a sincere will to peace, or any be- 
lief in the possibility of peace. They came to declare; not how 
completely they were willing to disarm in mutual trust and con- 
fidence, but how little they were able to disarm because of the 
naval strength of the others.—The Churchman. 
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A DAUNTLESS SINGER 
I know a brook that takes its joyous way 
From a fair spring among the glad green hills, 
And leaps along the rocks in lovely play, 
_ And sings; not even night its music stills. 
The winged wood-folk dip their dainty bills 
In its clear flood, and spray their glossy wings; 
It leaves behind their murmurings and trills, 
And as it goes it sings. 


Singing it comes into the meadow-land, 

And wanders on between low, flowery banks, 
Where willows by its side in beauty stand, 

And lilies guard its way in radiant ranks; 

No more it spends itself in merry pranks, 
And up to gray rock banks its light foam flings; 

But low and sweet, as if returning thanks 

For this fair way, it sings. 


Here at the meadow’s end men penned it in, 
And bade it take a dark way, underground— 
This for their pleasure, or some good to win. 
Now on it goes in loneliness profound. 
I know not whither, at their will, ’tis bound, 
Or if light greets again its wanderings, 
But this I know; with blackness all around, 
Still, as it goes, it sings! 
Minnie Leona Upton. 
* * * 


JOHN AND HIS PARROT 


AY old friend John lived at the bottom of 
the village, and grew fruit and vegetables 
for market in his big, rambling garden. 

Mei} Perhaps knowing he loved them all, 
Beis grew well for him, and his little cottage was 
half-smothered in roses. . Forget-me-nots and wall- 
flowers in spring, pinks, hollyhocks, larkspur, and a 
hundred old-fashioned flowers in summer, overran 
the banks under the old fruit trees. Nor was it only 
flowers that thrived under his patriarchal care. 

John seemed to have a special power over all 
living things. His ducks and fowls followed him 
about like dogs. His pigeons roosted on his shoulder. 
Every day his two huge black long-haired cats would 
trot down the lane to meet him on his return home. 
They recognized his footstep crossing the wooden 
bridge by the ford, long before he came in sight. 
When they could do so undetected they would pack 
themselves into the back of the little cart, in which 
he carried his vegetables for sale, and accompany him 
on his rounds. Peggy, the chestnut pony, incredibly 
old, who drew the cart, could “do everything but 
talk,’’ as her master said. And, indeed, she seemed 
able to talk to him, or he to understand her without 
words. He was a tall, handsome old man, was John, 
with black hair and beard flecked with silver, and deep 
violet eyes. Extraordinarily tender-hearted to all 
helpless things, he made his cottage an ever-open 
shelter for the unfortunate. There was usually some 
orphan lamb or piglet by the fire, or some sick hedge- 
hog or wild bird being nursed back to health in a 
basket on the dresser. At one time there was even a 
pet trout, an enormous fellow, who lived in a pool 
in the garden, and would come out at his master’s 
summons to take worms from his hand. 


and Children 


When I knew John best he lived alone. His wife, 
a woman of singularly sweet character, and as fond of 
animals as he, had died long since; and the children 
were grown up and scattered. But you could never 
call John lonely with all his creatures for company. 

One day there came to him the quaintest and 
most engaging of all his many pets. ‘Going into the 
garden one morning, he saw a little green and blue 
parrot perched on the tree by the gate. It was a 
lovely little creature, about the size of a turtle-dove, 
its plumage an exquisite blending of soft colors, iri- 
descent greens and blues, with rose-grey and lemon- 
yellow about the head and breast. It was evidently 
hungry; and when John scattered the grain for his 
pigeons, down came the parrot to feed with them, a 
briliant jewel amongst their more Quakerish color- 
ings. For several days the parrot came to share the 
pigeon’s meal; until, after a while, it grew bold enough 
to venture into an open shed for corn, and so was 
secured and caged. Inquiries were made all about, 
but no clue as to where it came from was ever dis- 
covered; and the parrot lived on with John for ten 
years or more. 

This bird soon learned to open her cage door, i in 
spite of elaborate fastenings, and grew so sulky when 
she was successfully secured that she was allowed 
to roam at will. Not that she ever roamed far from 
John’s side. She soon developed a touching attach- 
ment to him. If he were at work in the garden, she 
would be sure to be watching him from an overhang- 
ing tree, or more often perched upon his shoulder. 
If he were seated in his armchair by the fire, she would 
come sidling up his arm, and, nestling against him, 
would softly drop a seed into his ear, like some mother 
bird feeding her young. When he drove out in his 
little cart, the parrot would go too, sitting beside him, 
or sometimes flying over his head. She would enter 
the village shop and walk up and down the counter 
while he made his purchases. 

If John’s business carried him to the neighboring 
town, he would endeavor to give Polly the slip, fear- 
ing that she might be lost or injured if she followed 
him among the traffic. One day, on going to call 
upon him, I met him just slipping out of the cottage 
and hurriedly closing the door behind him. ‘‘She’d 
be out after me if I weren’t quick enough,” he ex- 
plained. At that moment I saw the muslin curtain 
across the window twitched aside, and Polly’s in- 
dignant little feathered face pressed against the glass, 
watching his departure like some disappointed child. 

One bitter winter John fell ill, and was in bed 
for some weeks. The village nurse, and neighboring 
relatives, came in and out to attend to his needs, and 
(what was far more important in his eyes) to the 
needs of his pets. Polly was confined to the kitchen, 
and at first John was too ill to ask her for. She fretted 
sadly, and, in spite of the cold and rain, searched for 
him all over the garden. At last, through the bed- 
room window, she caught sight of her beloved master 
lying upon his bed. The window was shut, but Polly 
set to work to force an entrance. With her strong 
little beak she dislodged bit by bit the plaster round 
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the window-frames, and might have eventually suc- 
ceeded in loosening a pane if the window had not 
been opened in time. On being admitted she flew 
straight to the invalid’s side, and with little cries of 
joy, snuggled down under the bed-clothes beside him. 
During the remainder of his illness she spent all her 
time there, against his pillow. It was difficult to 
tempt her from her post even to feed. When I went 
in to see my old friend, I would catch sight of the bird 
nestled against his shoulder, watching me with 
anxious eyes lest I meant to take her from him. 

John recovered; and when Polly had him up once 
more in his chair by the fire, she seemed never tired 
of clambering all over him in an ecstasy of pride and 
delight. She lived on with him for many happy years, 
and then, one day, she went from him. 

Her going thence was in a way as mysterious as 
her coming thither. 

She had seemed in her wonted health and gay 
spirits, when, going into the garden one morning, her 
master found her lying dead upon the path, no mark 
of violence or injury upon her rainbow plumage, be- 
neath the appletree where she had so often sat to 
whistle to him while he worked.—The Spectator 
(London). 


* * * 


DEVELOPING JUDGMENT THROUGH CHOICES 

“Shall we make the roof of the house green or red, Allen?”’ 
the teacher asked, in the drawing lesson. 

“You tell me,’’ Allen replied. ‘You know.” 

“Why do you say that?” the teacher questioned. 

“Because my mother always tells me what to do,” Allea 
answered, and he seemed almost alarmed when confronted with 
the opportunity for using his own mental powers. 

Now Allen may be an exception, as he is a very much petted 
little boy, being the only child of the family and the constant 
companion of a mother sometimes unwise in her devotion. 
However, there are many other boys and gir)s who are not watched 
as closely as Allen, and yet are not developing judgment. 

Between too much supervision and unlimited freedom there 
isa happy middle course with regard to training that both mothers 
and children may enjoy. In this the children are permitted and 
encouraged to choose between right and wrong, between “‘this 
side’ and ‘‘the other side’’ with the help of mother’s guidance. 

“What dress shall you wear this morning?” Rosemary’s 
mother asked her little daughter. 

“My pink gingham,” replied Rosemary, this being her 
favorite. 

“But you haven’t looked out of the window,’ 
mother. 

“Why, it’s snowing!” Rosemary exclaimed in surprise. 
“Then I must put on my flannel dress.”’ 

And so Rosemary made a choice—a voluntary choice based 
on environment. It would have been quicker, but much less 
valuable in training, for mother to have laid out the flannel 
dress with the command to put it on. 

So many times mothers discount the ability and the in- 
telligence of the little children in the home, and under-estimate 
their powers for choosing wisely. Yet we can contribute every 
hour to their character building if instead of telling them the 
best course of action, based on our experience, we lay the facts 
before them and permit them to weigh the evidence and decide 
for themselves. 

Training children to think takes time and patience and is 
more “‘trouble” than commanding, but the thinking method wil! 
live and influence future conduct when direct dictation is im- 
possible and after home contacts have been broken. 

Almost any child can tell the difference between right and 
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wrong when both are definite, but to be able to tell why one 
thing is right and another wrong, or to distinguish between 
shades of good and evil when the border line is indistinct, re- 
quires a developed intelligence. 

To demand blind obedience is weak discipline. To inspire 
idealism and to encourage loyalty to principles of conduct in 
working out the simple little problems of the home and play- 
ground develop character. 

“It’s wicked to fight and I want you to promise me that 
you'll never do such a naughty thing,” Billy’s mother admon- 
ished, and Billy complied with the arbitrary request. But be- 
fore the day was over he had a grand scrap with the koy next 
door. His mother, of course, expressed chagrin and reproof. 

“Gee, mother,” pleaded Billy, “I couldn’t remember about 
not fighting—I had to make him stop kicking my cog.” 

If Billy had been obedient he would have allowed his r other’s 
teaching to submerge and obscure a righteous principle—hu- 
mane protection. And so it can be observed that commands 
and promises are often futile, but the ability to discern right 
and to dispense justice are among the best characteristics that 
we can develop.—Haith Lochridge Reid. 


* * * 


THE TALE OF A COAT 


The girl wanted a fur coat. She was working in a business 
office, but she was engaged to be married and wished to look well 
when she went out with her fiance. She had no money saved up, 
but she wanted that coat; so she went to one of her brothers and 
asked him to finance the matter for her. 

He told her, kindly, but plainly, that he didn’t care to do it. 
“You are working and earning money,” he said, ‘‘and you live 
here at home free of any expense for board or lodging. All the 
rest of us contribute toward the family expenses. You must not 
ask us to buy your clothes too.” 

The girl’s mother told her that under no consideration must 
she contract bills that she could not pay before she was married. 
She must carry no debt into her new home for her husband to 
shoulder. 

But the girl wanted the coat, and finally bought it on credit. 
Within a very short time an unexpected business opportunity 
that came to her young man made it desirable for the couple to 
be married at once. The girl had paid but little on the coat, and 
dared not, or at least preferred not to, tell her husband of the 
debt. She has made skimpy and irregular payments from such 
money as she could divert from the household expense fund, sa 
that the original bill of two hundred and fifty dollars is now down 
to one hundred; but meantime a child has been born to the 
couple, so that there have been extra expenses, and there is now 
a third member of the family to be provided for. The firm that 
sold the coat is getting impatient and beginning to send peremp- 
tory letters. And the coat is no longer new, but is a little worn 
and shabby, and not in the best style. 

The story, which is true in every detail, needs no moral. 
From the dealer’s point of view it is so familiar that it is common- 
place, but from the girl’s point of view it comes near to tragedy— 
in fact is tragedy. Sooner or later she must tell her husband, or: 
the dealers will. What is he likely to think? How shall he regain 
the confidence in his wife that two years of silence and conceal-- 
ment will have shaken? 

God never made an animal whose fur is so beautiful that it. 
is worth sucha risk. Yet some persons seem to think He-did.— 


Youth’s Companion. 
* * * 


IN OTHER WORDS 


A schoolgirl paraphrased the line “‘To bicker down the val- 
ley,” from Tennyson’s poem ‘““The Brook,” as follows: “To have. 
an undignified quarrel in a low place among the hills.”’ 

Another girl, given the line from ‘‘Lochinvar,” “He stayed 
not for brake,’”’ paraphrased it: ‘He never stopped for a me- 
chanical contrivance to reduce speed by means of friction.”— 
Boston Transcript. 
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The conviction was legal and was justified, provided the evidence was sufficient to substantiate the charges, and the records 

do not prove the contrary. But the accounts of the trial are so incomplete that it can not be demonstrated whether the evi- 

dence would be considered adequate by an unbiased Roman lawyer, not under stress of surrounding excitement and mob 
impulse.—Prof. R. W. Husband, in “The Prosecution of Jesus,” Oxford University Press, 1916. 


The Trial of Jesus 
By George W. Thompson. (Bobbs Mer- 

Tile = O1.50:) 

This little book bears the sub-title of 
“A Judicial Review of the Law and Facts 
of the World’s Most Tragic Court-Room 
Trial,” but the author himself better says: 
“The presentation may be likened to a 
lawyer’s brief in review of a case on ap- 
peal,’ and he does not need to remind us 
that a lawyer’s brief states only one side 
of a case. 

As for the facts—of the accounts of the 
trial in the four Gospels he says: ‘“‘They 
may be received as the narratives and 
writings of the men whose names they 
bear, made public at the time they were 
written. It would be the height of ab-: 
surdity, in view of the rule of evidence 
alluded to above (Greenleaf on Evidence 
Sec. 510, Ancient Documents) to require 
any further proof of the genuineness of 
these sacred writings. ... These nar- 
ratives contain all the facts and cir- 
cumstances pertaining to the arrest, trial, 
conviction and execution of Jesus, and by 
all the rules of evidence must be accepted 
as an authentic record.” “The slight 
discrepancy in their narratives is proof 
that there could have been no previous 
concert among them, and their substantial 
agreement shows that they were inde- 
pendent narratives of. the same great 
transaction.’ ‘It is obvious, for the pur- 
pose of the discussion, that we lay aside 
for the time all thought of the divine na- 
ture and character of Jesus; that we con- 
sider him as a mere man, a citizen of Ju- 
dea, and like any other citizen subject to 
the jurisdiction of her courts and amenable 
to her laws.” “The simple Gospel ac- 
count reveals the various steps that were 
taken in the trial, but does not describe 
them in legal terms. The lawyer versed 
in Jewish and Roman jurisprudence can 
readily read between the lines and tell 
the story from a legal viewpoint.” 

How far the author in “reading between 
the lines” has kept to the course he laid 
down for himself to “‘lay aside all thought 
of the divine nature,” the reader of this 
book must judge. Why Jesus made no 
attempt at this time to avoid arrest, why 
he apparently admitted to the Sanhedrim 
his claim to a supernatural origin, why he 
gave an affirmative answer to Pilate’s 
question, why when (according to John 
only) he was specifically accused of urg- 
ing people not to pay tribute to Caesar, 
he did not tell Pilate just what he had said, 
namely, ‘“‘Render unto Caesar,’’ etc., why 
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he made no explanation to Pilate of the 
fact that when on Palm Sunday the people 
acclaimed him King of the Jews he made 
no attempt to stop them nor made any 
explanation to the protesting Pharisees, 
but quite the contrary (“If these should 
keep silent the very stones would cry out’’) 
—questions of that sort perhaps have no 
bearing on the fairness or unfairness of 
Jesus’ trial before Pilate. That depends 
doubtless on what one reads between the 
lines, and how closely one holds oneself 
to the idea that this is a trial of ‘“‘a mere 
man, a citizen of Judea.’”’ The author 
anticipates some of these questions (not 
all of them) and says in answer: ‘‘He pre- 
ferred to go on in the fulfillment of God’s 
plan of salvation. Some have attempted to 
excuse his enemies on the ground that 
they were instruments in the hands of 
the Almighty in carrying out his decree. 
But no such merit can be made of their 
conduct. They were not aware of such 
plans.” (Italics ours.) The paragraph is 
quoted not because of the absurdity of the 
excuse for Jesus’ enemies (if such ‘‘excuse”’ 
were ever seriously offered) or the equal 
absurdity of its refutation, but to show how 
difficult it is to “‘consider him as a mere 
man’’ if the writer has a profound convic- 
tion that the contrary is the truth. 

To the Fundamentalist the book should 
be convincing. To any other, especially 
if he be at all familiar with the already 
voluminous literature on the subject, its 
value is slight. 

De 
* * 
Jesus Christ and His Revelation 
By Vacher Burch, D. D. (London: 

Chapman and Hall.) 

The present age with its demand for 
realism is naturally interested in recover- 
ing the Jesus of history. It distinguishes 
the gospel of Jesus from the gospel about 
Jesus, and tries to disentangle the original 
thought and purpose of Jesus. Mr. Burch, 
lecturer in Theology, Liverpool, makes a 
contribution of real learning to this un- 
dertaking. His book is a protest against 
the current scholarly theories. Christian 
scholars like Wellhausen and Lake, and 
Jewish scholars like Klausner, have em- 
phasized the Jewishness of Jesus and of 
his terms and thought about himself. 
This they say was the original character 
of his message, while other descriptions of 
him are due to later interpretation and are 
largely of Greek origin. Mr. Burch, on 
the other hand, beginning from the early 
Christian custom of using Old Testament 
proof passages in support of Christianity, 
which he himself has worked out with 
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Rendel Harris in earlier studies entitled 
“Testimonia,”’ here argues that this anti- 
Jewish use of the Old Testament is so 
primitive that it probably goes back to 
Jesus himself. Jesus’ own revelation 
was not therefore in terms of Messiah or 
of an apocalyptic Son of Man, nor was he 
mainly a Jewish rabbi. These are all too 
Judaic and are later accretions of Chris- 
tianity. He gave rather a revelation of 
God, of the Holy Spirit, and of himself the 
Son. So Burch seems to establish for 
Jesus himself a position more like the or- 
thodox and trinitarian creeds than the 
liberal study of Jesus had been reaching. 

Such a conclusion will satisfy many 
American readers. Prof. B. W. Bacon’s 
recent theological books have tended 
much in the same direction. But in neither 
is the style or argument easy for the lay 
reader to follow. Burch’s proofs will not 
all commend themselves to the scholar. 
They are based on several minute and 
quite disputable points. Here are some of 
them: 

Talmudic references to Jesus are in 
answer to the early Christian use of Old 
Testament testimonia. Jesus himself used 
this method. The Messiahship of Jesus 
was not his own idea of himself. The old 
Latin prologues to the Pauline epistles are 
not Marcionite. The references to Jesus 
in the Slavic version of Josephus’ Jewish 
Wars are the genuine work of the first 
century historian. 

Not many readers will be able to make 
themselves penetrate the indirect method 
and the obscure style of this book. But 
those who succeed in doing so will be well 
repaid with challenge and suggestion. 


iaGs 
* * 
The Mind of Jesus 
By Louis Howland. (Bobbs Merrill. 


$2.50.) 

Jesus never taught anything that could 
be organized into anything but a human 
life. The attempt to put him into creeds 
was the great crime of history. The vital 
force of Christianity was drawn away and 
defeated for the time. We like to believe 
that, just now, there is a great hungering 
for the Master, a quite general turning 
away from dogmas about Jesus to original 
sources in the Master himself. In the 
hearts of all men there is a haunting be- 
lief that in him we shall find the meaning 
of life and the answers to our questions. 

Toward this great work this book by 
Howland is a real contribution. I have 
been greatly encouraged and stimulated by 
the reading of it. He has his work well 

(Continued on page 1180) 
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DAUGHTERS IN BLACKMER 
HOME 

The eldest of the new girls is Kimiko 
Muto. She takes the place on the Illinois 
Fund of Shige Suzuki, who came up from 
our Shizuoka Kindergarten last year to 
take the training course which would 
enable her the better to support the two 
dear little old ladies who had raised her. 
But alas! One of the two has died since 
her return to them and Shige San is left 
with the one frail aunt to care for while 
teaching for Mrs. Stetson in our kinder- 
garten. 

Kimiko Muto entered the Home almost 
six years ago to take the kindergarten 
training, but family difficulties made it 
necessary for her to return to her country 
town. But she has never ceased to yearn 
for Blackmer Home nor given up her 
cherished desire to become a teacher of 
little children, so now she has come back 
to the Home. 

The youngest of the new arrivals is 
Rei Eguchi. Her story is a sad but not 
rare one. Her father was a scientist of 
such worth that he was decorated by the 
Emperor for special research work. Then 
illness overtook him, and a year’s hard 
battle for his life with all the attendant 
hospital and doctor’s bills and family 
expenses left the seven children with a 
debt instead of a father. The mother, a 
timid little woman who had never had to 
make a decision for herself before, had to 
take up the burden, and finally it was 
arranged that we should take Reiko, the 
second daughter, more studious than the 
elder sister, and the mother take the 
others (the baby is only two years old) 
back to her girlhood home, where living 
is cheaper than in Tokyo. 

When Kiyoko Hara’s father died a year 
ago her mother could not keep her in 
school, and so she lost one year. Highly 
recommended to us by her high school 
teachers, we were glad to admit her to 
the Home to permit her to enter the first 
year of the Women’s University. She 
is to be the daughter of Connecticut. 

Kinuko Sando when she came to us was 
such a sad-faced, shy, quiet little girl 
that it was hard to get acquainted with 
her, but the love of girls and teachers 
in the Home is melting the ice, and it no 
longer surprises us to see her smile or 
even laugh. Her grandfather was at 
one time one of the wealthiest silk spin- 
ners in Japan, but he failed to give his 
son, Kinuko San’s father, the business 
training he needed, so the fortune slipped 
through his fingers and he can not support 
his family and this, the eldest daughter, 
must have stopped school but for the as- 
sistance of the fund sent by the ladies of 
New York. 

Hina Yoshida is not entirely new to the 
Home, for she has received her tuition at 


NEW 


the Friend’s Mission High School from 
the Massachusetts fund, because her 
father is too old to support his family 
well, and Hinako San is almost the end 
of the long list of children. Since she has 
come to the Home to enter the English 
Department she has laughed her way into 
all our hearts. 

Hinako San’s eldest brother is a Chris- 
tian, one of Miss Hathaway’s long ago 


Bible class boys, but with this exception 
there has been no Christian influence in 
the lives of any of our new girls. Thus we 
have a clear opportunity to bring the 
sunshine of Christ’s love into all these 
new lives. We thank Gol that your lov- 
ing work for us makes this possible. 
Alice G. Rowe. 
* * 
A CORRECTION 

The address of Miss M. Agnes Hathaway 
is R. D. Holcomb, N. Y., instead of Hol- 
land as given in the Christian Leader of 
Sept. 3. 


Our Young People and Others 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S LEADERSHIP 
CONFERENCE 
Howard Davis Spoerl 

That the first session of the Young 
People’s Leadership Conference, held at 
Ferry Beach during the week of Aug. 14, 
was successful, will doubtless come to be 
an axiom for the future. Anything that 
is started at Ferry Beach, which is a 
happy locality for “starting things,” is 
bound to be assisted by the very life and 
spirit of the place, unique as these are 
among all the various enterprises of our 
church. This latest Institute showed it- 
self to be in no way exceptional to the 
rule, according to its response to such 
assistance. It is safe to assert of each of 
the forty-four persons registered for the 
Conference that not one went away with- 
out being profoundly impressed, inspired, 
and encouraged. The time between Sun- 
day’s official opening: of the session to 
Saturday’s scramble ‘“‘back to civiliza- 
tion” was a busy time of unquestionable 
profit and significance to all who took part. 

The daily class on “God in the Thought 
of Man” which was held by Dr. Atwood of 
St. Lawrence University, turned out to be 
a highly interesting theological debate, 
leading newcomer and veteran alike in an 
amazing exploration of philosophy. This 
feature of the program, as well as all 
others, was enhanced by a truly repre- 
sentative attendance, bringing widely 
varied points of view to bear upon the dis- 
cussion. Following this mental warming- 
up period, the day’s budget of problems 
was introduced by Dean Stanley Manning. 
The first subject taken up was that of 
“Family Relations,” which was outlined 
in a concise and thorough way by the 
Dean of the Institute. Discussion was 
interrupted by the dinner-bell, but was 
continued informally on the beach during 
the afternoon. On Tuesday, Dr. Marshall 
of the Publishing House delivered a 
scholarly resume of the problems of “In- 
dustrial Relations.’’ This was welcomed 
especially for the speaker’s wide experience 
along such lines. The next discussion 
was that of “‘Race Relations,” led by Mil- 
dred Towle of Boston. Here the scene 
shifts to the Grove. It must not be for- 
gotten that these Conferences were other- 


wise nursed in infancy along with Rowland 
Hall, the new pride of Ferry Beach, and 
it is intimated that the occupants of that 
building are not likely to forget. Dr 
Skinner of Tufts College led Thursday’s 
discussion of ‘International Relations,” 
and so little did interest wane with the 
week that when some one bland y men- 
tioned the Joint Statement at the table on 
the same day, an immediate uproar en- 
sued. This matter was included in the 
final subject, ‘‘Church Relations,’ whose 
discussion was led by Rev. Tracy Pullman 
of Dexter, Me. It has long been a fondly 
cherished theory, held by the Ferry Beach 
management, that meals at the Quillen 
are eagerly sought, whatever else might 
happen; but while the meals retained 
their quality, this reckoning ignored the 
power of argument which made Socrates a 
trial to his wife. From beginning to end, 
the Conference was marked by enthusiasm 
and deep interest which promise well for 
the future of religious work. 

In these cautious times, it is hardly to 
be expected that any one attended the 
Institute with the idea of burning up the 
world upon emerging, and indeed, a 
moderation and an insistent demand for 
practical remedies sent all discussion to a 
sound depth. Perhaps the greatest result 
of this first Leadership Conference was the 
realization of strength and promise by its 
members, who, on rubbing minds with one 
another, saw clearly and intimately what 
our church is turning out to be. The 
whole was a revelation to all, and there 
can be no doubt that in regard to intel- 
lectual strength and Christian purpose, 
we are still very much on the map. In- 
dividual gains also were great, and the 
rare spontaneity of the frequent religious 
services of the week was truly uplifting. 
Let next year produce a like Conference, 
and newly acquired motive power is bound 
to be felt in the forwarding of our work. 
Last but not least, the joy of living together 
amid ideal circumstances will long be 
remembered by the first group who carried 
the undertaking along to success.’ 

At the last meeting a committee was 
elected, consisting of Mary Slaughter, 
Myrtle Belyea, Eleanor Prescott, Tracy 
Pullman, and Howard Spoerl. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
September 11-17. 
Miss Slaughter: 
September 11-17. 
Dr. Huntley: 
September 11-17. Cambridge, Mass. 


* * 


ADDRESSING THE PARENTS 


We are continually urging that church 
school leaders send frequent letters to 
parents, taking them into confidence, 
winning them for partnership. Here is a 
sample letter, one of many sent by the 
Religious Education Committee of the 
Nashua church: 


Dear Folks: 

Greetings come once again from your 
Committee on Religious Education. We 
hope you are welcoming these letters as 
much as we are welcoming the opportunity 


North Carolina. 


Headquarters. 


of sending them. Our plan is to acquaint 


you with the way of conducting your 
church school, and to answer various 
questions that present themselves to the 
parents as they stand on the outside 
looking in. 

The report cards have been in your 
hands three times, reaching you the first 
Sunday of each month. 

Your school is one of the first in the 
denomination to undertake this new de- 
parture in church school work. In any 
new system that is inaugurated there are 
bound to be some mistakes. We have 
made ours and we are trying to correct 
them. We need your sympathy and co- 
operation. 

These three months have given the 
parents, teachers, yes, and pupils, a more 
thorough understanding of what a high 
grade school should be. Our numbers are 
not as large as we wish, but we are work- 
ing for an efficient school rather than a 
large one, and we are getting results. The 
attitude of those in authority is to give 
the pupil the best there is. Your com- 
mittee is always studying this point. 
We can not consider what people want. 
The pupil and his needs are our first con- 
cern. Will you help us to look at the 
whole problem this way? You agree that 
we can not lower our standards to ac- 
commodate any one. Requirements are 
no harder than ever, but there is a stronger 
desire on the part of the pupil to put his 
best into what is required, whereas, be- 
fore, he has let it go with, “Well, what 
does it matter?” 

The most criticism has come from a 
misunderstanding about the marking of 
the offering. First, let us make it plain 
that the amount of the offering does not 
raise or lower a mark. The point is: 
bring something. If the pupil is absent 
four Sundays he is not marked. If he is 
present every Sunday but doesn’t bring an 
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* THE LEONARD MEMO- 
43 RIALS 


* 


The coin collectors, given out in 
* the summer, ought now to be well- 
* filled. All members should be re- 
* minded of the important facts in 
* the case, that our church schools 
* have joined in a worthy memorial 
* to a great man, that the eontribu- 
* tions are to be for a baptistry and 
* for church school rooms in Wash- 
* ington, that it is hoped that every 
* school will average at least one 
* dollar per member. 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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* 

* 

* 

* 
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* 

* 
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* 
Every gift should be in the hands * 
of the local treasurer not later than * 
Sunday, October 9. - 

* 
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offering, one mark is taken off for each 
Sunday that he failed to bring his con- 
tribution. All teachers are being instructed 
to follow this rule. We hope for no 
further misunderstanding on this point. 

If you should visit the church school in 
session you would find a group with a 
greater sincerity of purpose than before 
the present system was adopted. The 
results tell the success. We are satisfied 
that your school is making rapid strides in 
religious education. We can not measure 
the good that is being done in the way of 
building Christian character, but we hope 
that through this new system we can 
awaken a desire in each pupil to live ac- 
cording to the best principles and have a 
vision to make the most of his life. 

Once again, will you co-operate and help 
us to make the church school the best 
one in our denomination? 

Yours for service, 
Religious Education Committee. 


* * 


A GOOD STANDARD REPORT 


The most complete report under the 
new Standards plan comes from Dexter, 
Maine. A definite plan for improvement is 
outlined on the blank and the second copy 
of the Improvement blank shows definite 
things accomplished. For example, among 
the chosen goals are “‘graduation of ma- 
terial,’ ‘pupil participation,” ‘financial 
support by the church.” In the final re- 
port it is noted that four new courses of 
lessons have been introduced; that a vested 
choir is established and that nearly all 
the pupils have shared in the church school 
worship at least once; that $60 was re- 
ceived in a special offering on Children’s 
Day in response to letters sent to parish 
members. These are real “improvements” 
and the report shows others. The score 
card has also been sent in properly filled out. 
This has been done intelligently, not 


claiming too much, so that there will be 
no chance for gain another year. 

It is this carefu] use of the Standards 
Plan which will prove of genuine benefit 
to a school. We are encouraged by the 
reports that have come-to us from a few 
schools and we hope that many more will 
try the plan next year, remembering that 
the purpose of its use is not to outrank 
other schools but to estimate truly one’s 
own work and to see definite gains from 
year to year. 


ce OES 


THE CHILDREN OF TO-DAY 


In a recent address before the Boston 
Social Union, Dr. A. W. Beaven, of 
Rochester, reminded those who were dis- 
posed to criticize children harshly that 
“children were never raised in a movie 
or automobile age before. It is not sur- 
prising that the young do strange things. 

The young of to-day have knowledge 
and responsibility thrust upon them earlier 
than they used to have. The particular 
problem of our age is moral. Morality is 
essential to a stabilized society. Morality 
is a code that enables people to live to- 
gether. The moral problem is a religious 
problem. There is no other method of 
increasing morality as effective as the re- 
ligious. . . . The young are all we have 
for the future of the church. They chal- 
lenge the church to fit them for the future. 
Effort and money invested in the young 
pay the best.” 

* * 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN PUB- 
LIC-SCHOOL TIME 


There has been more or less opposition 
on various grounds to the plan of excusing 
public-school pupils in school hours, at the 
request of their parents, for religious in- 
struction in the churches of their choice. 
The legality of such practise having been 
challenged, the case was carried into the 
courts. The Supreme Court of the State 
of New York has handed down the follow- 
ing decision: 

“The state by its educational policy 
seeks to build from its youth useful citizens 
of intelligence and character. . . In follow- 
ing this policy it should not only consider 
the wishes, but invite the aid, of parents. 
When the wish of parents for week-day 
religious instruction for their children in- 
volves no serious interruption to school at- 
tendance, the state can have no purpose 
to defeat it. If local school authorities ren- 
der their assistance by methods so innocu- 
ous as those detailed here, it does not 
amount to illegality.” 

There is no principle involved in entire 
separation of church and state or in abso- 
lute religious freedom that is invaded by 
religious instruction in school hours under 
the conditions stated above.—The Adult 
Leader. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont, Quebec and New Hampshire Letter 


North Hatley and 
Huntingville, P. Q.— 
Few parishes think 
about telling the Su- 
perintendent when 
things are going well, 
and so when volun- 
tarily several different 
people write of their 
happiness and satisfaction under new 
conditions, things must be going very 
well indeed. We have received from 
several sources information that the new 
pastorate at Huntingville and North 
Hatley is working out very satisfactorily, 
and that Rev. Evan T. Evans is rapidly 
finding a place for himself in the life of 
these communities. * * Summer Preach- 
ing Places.—The summer pastorates are 
rapidly drawing to the close of the sum- 
mer work, and it seems to have been an 
exceptionally happy and prosperous sea- 
son. Mr. Raspe at Barnard reports that 
while his audiences have not been large 
yet they have been more representative of 
our own people than in former years. 
Mr. Raspe has been able this year to get 
out on the hills and call upon some of our 
people, and results have appeared in the 
Sunday audiences. At East Calais, Rev. 
W. A. Cate of Nashua, N. H., has been 
holding forth. He reports that there is 
some agitation originating at East Calais 
—it is characteristic of East Calais to 
start something—looking toward a per- 
manent pastoral circuit comprising West 
Calais, East Calais and North Montpelier. 
This is not likely to develop immediately, 
but sooner or later there will be a regional 
pastorate in this section. Rev. Clinton 
Scott supplied at East Calais for a couple 
of Sundays, while Mr. Cate was filling 
union service engagements in his own town. 
South Woodstock, Vt., after putting the 
old church building into thorough repair, 
has recently started services under Rev. 
J. L. Dowson, and will continue for some 
time into the fall. Hartland will have 
a few services this year and plans for full 
summer pastorate another year. The 
federated church at Richmond, Vt., has 
been having the services of Rev. Frances 
A. Kimball of Bellows Falls during the 
vacation of the pastor through the month 
of August. South Strafford has again 
had the services of Rev. Harry F. Fister of 
Massachusetts, and the newspaper reports 
have been very full and complete, in- 
dication of the hold that Mr. and Mrs. 
Fister have upon the life of the com- 
munity. While we have not heard from 
Wilmington, we suppose that as usual 
Rev. F. M. Bissell, D. D., of Massa- 
chusetts has been filling the pulpit. We 
have heard recently that the Universalist 
laity at Wilmington has been strengthened 
by the addition of Guy C. Hawkins of 


Winchester, N. H. Mr. Hawkins has 
been a leader at Winchester and his 
services should certainly be used by our 
Vermont parish. In New Hampshire we 
do not know about all of the summer 
preaching because in some of our parishes 
arrangements are completed entirely by 
the people. At Atkinson, Rev. C. G. Rob- 
bins, D. D., has given some services, Rev. 
Roger F. Ftz, D. D., has preached, and 
there will be a few more services in the fall. 
The Atkinson church building has been 
repaired by the New Hampshire Conven- 
tion, which now acts as agent for the 
parish. At Kensington, a few services 
were held under the direction of Rev. 
A. M. Bradley, but our constituency has 
grown so small that it did not seem wise 
to continue for the usual length of time. 
At Kingston, Rev. E. W. Whippen has 
been in charge through a part of the sum- 
mer. This is not a summer pastorate, as 
Kingston holds services throughout the 
year, but as the Kingston pulpit is sup- 
plied for the present by non-resident 
ministers, arrangements are always made 
to have Mr. Whippen take charge through 
the early part of the summer. At East 
Lempster, Conrad B. Rheiner of Tufts 
has been in charge. Mr. Rheiner has 
been away for a couple of Sundays and 
the pulpit was supplied by Dr. McColles- 
ter and by Dr. Benton. However, Henry 
Metcalf of Concord, and a native of 
Lempster, says that Rheiner can hold his 
own with any one, so they must have 
had some remarkable preaching there this 
summer. At West Chesterfield Rev. 
E. R. Walker has been doing the work 
and the summer has been very pleasant 
for pastor and people. At Nottingham 
George A. Riley has been resident pastor, 
the first time that we have had a resident 
pastor even in the summer for many years. 
We had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Riley 
one Sunday. I don’t think that the Not- 
tingham people are entirely won over to 
the idea of church attendance as yet, but 
Mr. Riley is certainly passing across 
pretty good stuff. And then I forgot 
North Montpelier, Vt., where Hugh 
Tigner, from Texas by way of St. Law- 
rence University, has been giving the 
people considerable many thrills through 
the summer. Mr. Tigner is original, 
thoughtful and outspoken, and has won 
the attention of a community noted for 
its originality, thoughtfulness and plain 
speaking. Well, it’s been a good summer 
with us all right. * * And in addition to 
the regular summer preaching there have 
been the Fellowship Meetings, which 
have been unusually successful. We 
opened up at Fremont, N. H., on the first 
Sunday in August, when the Superintend- 
ent preached in the Methodist church in 
the morning and the secretary of the New 


Hampshire State Convention preached in 
the old meeting-house in the afternoon. 
The services were continued at Fremont 
through the month of August, the preach- 
ers being successively Rev. A. W. Alten- 
bern of Manchester, Rev. E. W. Whippen 
of New York, and Richard Billings of 
Woodstock, Vt. That old meeting-house 
at Fremont ought to be one of the most 
popular gathering places in the denomina- 
tion. It’s a wonder. * * On the second 
Sunday in August we held a meeting at 
West Burke, Vt., which was very satis- 
factory. The people whose fathers at- 
tended the old West Burke church were 
there. We didn’t have many outsiders, 
but we had a church full any way. A new 
piano, the gift of some of the descendants 
of an old family, helped much in the ser- 
vice. The delight of John B. Watchie, 
who has carried the load at West Burke 
in the years when no one cared—the de- 
light of Mr. Watchie is worth more than 
all the labor in getting these services 
started. * * At East Lempster, N. H., 
on Aug. 21, we had one of the banner 
services of the year. We were afraid so 
many people would come that we should 
have to go into the Methodist church for 
the service. We didn’t. There was just 
room in the chapel by lugging in thirty 
odd chairs to hold the people who came, 
and the service was held where it ought 
to have been held, in our chapel. Dr. 
McCollester had a great sermon—the 
Leader ought to have that sermon for 
the benefit of the people who love to know 
the origin of their church. Mr. Rheiner 
carried the rest of the service effectively. 
Most promising of all in a place like Hast 
Lempster, some little children took part 
proudly and well. It was a good service. 
Then we went outside the church for the 
dedication of the tablet to the memory of 
Dr. A. A. Miner. The tablet is placed 
upon the wall of the chapel by the state 
road, and all who pass may see and read. 
I liked the service, I was pleased with 
the sermon, I am just a little bit puffed 
up over the fact that the church in which 
I preached my first sermon has been 
marked by a tablet to one of the greatest 
of our leaders, but after all the thing that 
made me happiest was that, without say- 
ing anything to any one, the people at 
East Lempster had done something for 
themselves and for us. The foundation 
and retaining wall about the chapel has 
been looking pretty seedy of late years. 
It began to look as if no one cared. But on 
Sunday we found that the retaining wall 
had been rebuilt in permanent fashion, the 
foundation of the chapel had been re- 
pointed, new sod had been placed around 
the church and the whole outfit looked 
slick and fit for the occasion. Then Mr. 
Lucien Eooth of the executive committee 
of the local society had volunteered to 
look after the placing of the tablet, and 
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had attended to the matter in splendid 
shape. We have been a little doubtful 
whether the old spirit of East Lempster 
still remained, whether any one cared any 
more about the things for which the 
fathers cared somuch. We are glad of the 
spirit which was very evident among 
our people at this time. * * And then 
there came the crowning service of the 
year, the annual pilgrimage to the old 
meeting-house at Langdon, N. H., on the 
28th—Ancestors’ Day. The Superin- 
tendent preached in the morning, Pro- 
fessor Skinner and Rev. I. V. Lobdell 
spoke in the afternoon. Threatening day, 
but largest crowd for years. Good music 
by the Alstead choir and orchestra. Good 
dinner served free by the ladies of the 
combined parish. The vestibule and 
halls of the old meeting-house cleaned 
up with paint and soap and looking as 
fresh as could be. Announcement that 
through the generosity of two of the rep- 
resentatives of the founding families of 


the church, an adequate endowment had 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rev. and Mrs. George Magraw of 
Lockport, N. Y., have returned from a 
vacation trip to Europe and have been 
visiting Mr. Magraw’s sister at Newbury- 
port, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. Leonard Brown have 
returned to Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Otis Rice of the Cambridge Theo- 
logical School is back from Europe. 


Dr. and Mrs. Clarence E. Rice of 
Springfield, Mass., are visiting Dr. Rice’s 
old parish at Utica, N. Y. 


Rev. Percy T. Smith of New Bedford 
has been spending the summer with Rev. 
Edgar R. Walker, who is at his summer 
pastorate, West Chesterfield, N. H. 


The Boston Transcript of Aug. 27 carried 
a fine picture of the summer teaching 
force at the School of Religious Education, 
Durham, N. H., and prominently showing 
in the picture were Carl A. Hempel, Mrs. 
Mary I. Chamberlain, Miss Mary Slaugh- 
ter and Rev. Weston A. Cate. 


Rev. Katherine B. Ball, who has been 
spending the summer in Damariscotta, 
Maine, and Cazenovia, N. Y., will be 
the preacher at Amesbury, Mass., on 
Sept. 11 and 18. 


Rey. Francis W. Gibbs of Fitchburg, 
Mass., accompanied by Mrs. Gibbs and 
their daughter Dorothy, has been camping 
on the island of Rey. Allen Brown in 
Lake Winnepesaukee. 


Rey. J. D. Herrick, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church in Towanda, Pa., for the 
past fourteen years, has just returned from 
Europe, where he was the guest of W. A. 
Pratt of Cedar Rapids for two months. 
They traveled in England, France, Bel- 


been established by which not alone the 
annual pilgrimage should be maintained 
forever, but by which also the efficiency 
of the New Hampshire Universalist State 
Convention should be considerably en- 
larged. All of these things were very 
helpful, but above all was the spirit of 
the day. People were not at Langdon for 
a picnic, that was very apparent. Some 
were there to meet old friends. Some 
were there to hear certain favorite 
preachers. But the great majority of 
people were there for the occasion, the 
acknowledgment of the work of those 
who founded the old meeting-house and 
who were responsible for the religious life 
of the community in days gone by. It 
was a great occasion. * * General Con- 
vention.—Our people are talking Gen- 
eral Convention. Many are going. Many 
more are not going because they can not. 
But I have never known a larger interest 
in the policy to be determined upon than 
there is at the present time. 
George F. Fortier. 


and Interests 


gium, Germany, Switzerland and Italy. 
Mr. Herrick attended the Conference on 
Faith and Order at Lausanne. 


Miss Ethel M. Hughes, of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, returned 
recently from a ten days’ vacation at 
Star Island, Cass Lake, Minnesota. 


Massachusetts 

Marion.—Rey. Francis W. Sprague, 
pastor. Regular services have been con- 
ducted in this church for nearly six years 
by Rev. Francis W. Sprague, who drives 
down to the church from Jamaica Plain 
in the morning, and back again later in 
the day. Needed pastoral work is done, 
services are well attended, and were con- 
tinued through July, to be resumed in 
September. Improvements have been 
made in the parsonage and in another 
house of the society, and both are regu- 
larly occupied. In the death of Mr. 
Herbert Austin the church lost a regular 
attendant, a strong friend. His sister has 
generously continued his large subscrip- 
tion to our services. 


Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Redeemer.—Rev. Marion 
D. Shutter, D. D., pastor. The church 
will re-open Sunday morning, Sept. 11, 
with Prof. Oscar C. Helming of the de- 
partment of economics, Carleton College, 
Northfield, in the pulpit. On the 18th, 
Bishop William F. Anderson, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Boston Area, 
will be our preacher; and on the 25th, 
Dr. Albert Parker Fitch, formerly presi- 
dent of Andover Theological Seminary, 
and now at Carleton College, will preach 
for us. The church school will conduct 
its Rally Day exercises Sept. 25. During 
Dr. Shutter’s absence other speakers of 
note will fill the pulpit. 
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North Carolina 


Kinston.—Rev. George Wood, pastor. 
The Kinston church held its annual meet- 
ing Aug. 29 in the church library. The 
reports from the various organizations 
revealed a healthy condition throughout 
the church and gave promise of future 
success. The state and national quotas 
and the contribution to. the W. N. M. A. 
for ministerial support were overpaid 
about $50. Eight new members have 
been received during the year. The 
minister has given fifty-eight addresses 
outside his pulpit ministry, conducted 
four funerals and united seven couples in 
marriage. A series of photo-play reviews 
added much to our year’s work, while the 
Mission Circle contributed $130 to the 
church treasury. Each treasury showed a 
balance in hand. The Woodington church, 
which is also part of this parish, increased 
its giving this year, but shows a slightly 
reduced membership. A splendid group of 
young people are here, some of whom are 
almost ready to become church members. 


Vermont 


Northfield.—Rev. Harriet B. Robinson, 
pastor. After spending her two months’ 
vacation as chaplain and hiking councilor 
at Wynona Camp for Girls, Fairlee, Vt., 
Mrs. Robinson began the fall work here 
Sept. 4. Northfield has recently come into 
possession of a fine parsonage, the bequest 
of a former devoted member and supporter 
of the church, Miss Polly Russell. The 
house, located on one of the finest resi- 
dence streets of the town, is large and at- 
tractive. It is arranged for two families, 
the pastor occupying the apartment on the 
second floor. 

* * 


A NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED 


Rev. Carl A. Polson of Clinton, Ill., spent 
the month of August in Tacoma, Wash., 
where he organized a new church com- 
posed of Universalists, Unitarians, Ethical 
Culturists and other liberals. About 
seventy families united, with prospects 
good for many others coming in later. 
All three of the groups mentioned once 
had vigorous societies there. The rem- 
nants uniting will have a strong organiza- 
tion in time. About twelve Scandinavian 
families lined up with the new church. 

* * 


A FINE THING TO DO 


That was a fine thing which the Cayuga 
Association of Universalists did at the 
annual session when it gathered together 
fifty dollars to send to Dr. and Mrs. Cary 
in Japan. They of course are to use the 
fifty dollars just as they please. It was 
the feeling of the Cayuga Universalists 
that Dr. and Mrs. Cary would especially 
appreciate this little token of the esteem 
in which they are held as coming from 
their friends assembled in the old historic 
church where they once upon a time minis- 
tered. 

The gift of five collars from the Mo- 


hawk Association was also timely and 
should ke notec. 

Dr. and Mrs. Cary can always use 
money to good advantage in their work, 
and it would be a fine thing it our ckurches 
and associations could, from time to tire, 
send along some special contritutions.— 
Empire State Universalist. 

* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1175) 
laid out and goes straight toward his goal. 
There are no compromises. 

His statement, ‘‘Men who know without 
loving co not truly know; men who love 
without knowing co not truly love,” is a 
brilliant flash of the truth for which he is 
pleading. The author does not claim that 
we shall understand Jesus by merely 
thinking akout him, but he claims that 
we must know how to think, must honor 
the processes of thought and use our minds 
at their best as an essential step in uncer- 
standing the “mind of Jesus.” 

This book is:needed and [I trust it will 
come to the earnest attention of all men 
and women who honor their own brains. 

B.G.C. 


Reviewers this week: X is a distin- 
guished judge; Prof. Henry Cadbury, 
Bryn Mawr College; Rev. B. G. Carpenter, 
D. D., Universalist church, Peoria, Il. 

* * 
CHURCH HARMONIES, NEW AND 
OLD 


A limited supply of this church hymnal, 
now out of print, is available. Copies are 
in fairly good condition. Price, 25 cents 
per copy and delivery charges. Write to 


Mr. Polk, care Publishing House, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston. 
* * 
THE UNITED LIBERAL CHURCH OF 
JACKSONVILLE 


(Continued from page 1154) 
Seekers,’’ have also had a busy summer. 
They have conducted regular weekly meet- 
ings on each Tuesday evening, when vital 
questions to present-day youth were 
discussed. They also staged a very suc- 
cessful Field Day at the Jacksonville 
Beach, and two other picnic outings. In 
addition to helping with the above ac- 
tivities the “‘Wi-lo-se Players’”’ gave three 
amateur plays. One of these was written 
and directed by Mrs. Coleman, the 
minister’s wife, entitled, ““Never Again.” 
Another was staged under the super- 
vision of Mr. Arthur W. Olsen, formerly 
of the National Board of the Y. P. R. U. 
in Boston, who is now a resident of Jack- 
sonville. This play was called “At the 
Junction.”” The third play was called 
“Gas,” and was put on under the direction 
of Mr. Wm. A. Bain, who for the past 
two terms has been president of the 
Council. 

The Wi-lo-se Council has just voted 
to take a three weeks’ vacation, which 
will end Sept. 20. But before doing this 
they elected officers who are now at work 
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planning for the social and religious ac- 
tivities to be undertaken by the Council 
during the coming fall and winter. These 
will include a Sunday evening vesper 
service in adcition to its regular council 
activities. 

The officers are: President, Arthur W. 
Olsen; first vice-president, Russell Hogan; 
second vice-president, Huston Rumburg; 
secretary, Miss Ruby Leslie; treasurer, 
Miss Thelma LeJune; executive secretary, 
William A. Bain. 


* * 


BLUE WILLOW WARE 


A shipment of very attractive blue wil- 
low china plates has just been received 
at the Clara Barton Birthplace. They 
measure 10 inches in diameter, have a 
splendid engraving of the Birthplace in 
the center, and there is a paragraph on 
the back of the plate telling where the 
Birthplace is located and to whom it be- 
longs. They sell for 75 cents each. Send 
your orders to Mrs. Grace Wedge, Clara 
Barton Birthplace, North Oxford, Mass. 


* * 


AN HONORED UNIVERSALIST 

At ninety-five years of age, Benjamin 
Franklin Spinney is in good health con- 
sidering his advanced years. In. cele- 
brating to-day the anniversary of his 
birth, there will be no special celebration. 
Only members of the family are to be 
present at a birthday dinner and Mr. 
Spinney will welcome a few callers. 
Hundreds of messages from all parts of 
the country have been received. 

Mr. Spinney is honorary president and 
a member of the board of directors and 
trustees of the Security Trust Company 
of Lynn, with which organization he has 
been associated for more than sixty years. 
He is a former president of the bank and 
is well known both in Lynn and Boston 
banking circles. 

He was born in Taunton on Sept. 1, 
1832, and at an early age went to Lynn, 
where he has resided the greater part of 
his life. Mr. Spinney first entered the 
shoe business and then became affiliated 
with the Security Trust. He married 
Miss Sarah Stetson Caldwell of Taunton, 
who died several years ago. He makes 
his home in Lynn, with, his son, Frank C. 
Spinney.—Boston Transcript. 

* * 


SONGS OF WORK AND WORSHIP 


The federated church school (Congrega- 
tional-Universalist), Orono, Maine, has 
just introduced ‘‘Songs of Work and Wor- 
ship.” The pastor, Rev. W. LeRoy 
Haven, writes: ‘“We are very much pleased 
with the book and it is a pleasure to in- 
troduce it into our church school.” 

* * 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 655. East Calais, 
Vt., 6. South Strafford, Vt., 6. Murray 
Greve, N.J.,1. Total, 668. 
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Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 


Illinois State Convention, Hutsonville, Sept. 23-28. 

Maine State Convention, Biddeford, Sept. 27, 28. 

New Hampshire State Convention, Woodsville, 
Oct. 5, 6. 

New York State Convention, Syracuse, Oct. 5, 6. 

Minnesota State Convention, Rochester, Oct. 6-9. 

Wisconsin State Convention, Stoughton, Wis., 
Oct. 6 and 7. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Biennial Convention of the Women’s Nationa} 
Missionary Association, Hartford, Conn. Oct. 18-19. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn, 
Oct. 19-23, 1927, 

Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 
Chicago Forum Council, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19, 20. 


* O* 


ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION 


The ninetieth annual session of the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention and the annual sessions of the 
Mllinois Sunday School Association, the Illinois 
Young People’s Christian Union, and the Illinois 
Women’s Missionary Association, will convene at 
Hutsonville, Ill., Sept. 23 to 28 inclusive, for the 
election of officers and the transaction of such other 
business as may properly and legally come before 
the Convention. 

J. M. Tilden, Secretary. 
Eats 
INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 
Official Notice 


The eightieth annual session of the Universalist 
Convention, Inc., of Indiana, will be held in the 
Universalist church in Oaklandon, Sept. 30 and@ 
Oct. 1 and 2, 1927, for the hearing of reports, the 
election of officers and the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may legally come before it. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
* 
INDIANA Y,. P. C. U. CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The thirty-third annual Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the State of Indiana wil? 
be held Sept. 30, Oct. 1 and 2 at the Universalist 
church, Oaklandon, Indiana, for the election of 
officers and the transaction of such other business 
as may legally come before this body. 

Mildred E. Boone, Secretary. 
Ra 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letters of license as ministers have been granted 
to Ora N. Walters and Roseoe A. Walters (both 
renewals). Ordained clergyman’s license has been 
granted to Rev. Charles Francis Potter. Rev. Otis 
Fries Alvord and Rev. Nellie B. Alvord have been 
aecepted on transfer from North Carolina. 


George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
oe 


ROCKINGHAM ASSOCIATION 


The Rockingham Association of Universalists 
will hold its annual session with the Universalist 
parish of Nottingham, N. H., Wednesday, Sept. 
14, 1927. 

Morning session at 1. Sermon and communion, 
Afternoon session at 1.30. Business and addresses. 

Those expecting to attend are asked to bring a 
box lunch. 

Alice M. Stevens, Secretary. 
ae: 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The ninety-ninth annual session of the Maine 
Universalist Convention will be held: in the First 
Universalist Church, Biddeford, Maine, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Sept. 27-28, 1927. Meetings of 
the auxiliary organizations will be held in connection 
with the Convention, beginning Monday afternoon, 
Sept. 26. The Convention is held for the purpose 
of hearing reports, electing officers for the ensuing 
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year, and transacting such other business as may 
come before it. 

Each parish in the state is entitled to representa- 
tion by three lay delegates, with one additional dele- 
gate from each parish that has fifty or more families. 

All who desire entertainment are asked to notify 
Mrs. Ethel Tate, 108 Graham St., as far in advance 
as possible. 

Stanley Manning, Secretary. 
Ce 


“WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 


CIATION 
Official Call 


The forty-sixth Convention of the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association will be held in the 
Chureh of the Redeemer, Hartford, Conn., on Oct. 
18 and 19, 1927, for the receiving of reports for the 
two years past, the election of officers and the tran- 
saction of such other business as may legally come 
before it. 

Evelyn C. Corlett, Secretary. 


Proposed Amendment to Constitution 

Following is a proposed change in the Constitu- 
tion of the W. N. M. A., which will come up for 
action at the biennial session in Hartford, Oct. 
18 and 19, 1927: 

Article VII—Biennial Convention. After the 
sentence, “‘presidents and secretaries of auxiliary 
state societies,’ insert the words, ‘‘past national 
presidents,’’ making the article to read as follows: 

“This Association in its Biennial Convention 
shall be composed of its officers, presidents of un- 
organized states, presidents and secretaries of auxil- 
iary state societies, past national presidents, with 
one delegate for every twenty members of any 
woman’s auxiliary missionary society paying the 
annual dues and working for church extension,’’ 
etc. 

* 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New Hamp- 
shire Universalist Convention will convene at Man- 
chester on Sept. 15, 1927, at 10 a. m., for the ex- 
amination of Mr. Gordon C. Reardon, ‘‘as to his 
fitness in purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church.”’ 

Allen Brown, Secretary. 
=o 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of License granted to Stanley C. Stall of 
Norwood, Ohio. License dated Aug. 23, 1927. 
Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
BE igi 


MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION 


The sixty-second annual session of the Univer- 
salist Convention of Minnesota and its auxiliaries 
will be held at Rochester, Minn., Oct. 6 to 9 inclus- 
ive, for the purpose of hearing reports, election of 
officers, and the transaction of any business that may 
come before the Convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
Coe 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


The biennial session of the Universalist General 
Convention will be held in the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Hartford, Conn., October 19 to 28, 1927 
for the receiving of reports, election of officers and 
the transaction of such other business as may legal- 
ly come before it. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary, 
* * 


AT THE CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


With the coming of autumn days the opportunity 
to spend a few days, a week, or a month at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace, North Oxford, Mass., is most al- 
luring. There are four very good furnished rooms 
with bath available for rental now that Camp has 
broken up for the season. The house has been thor- 
oughly cleaned and is in fine condition, Everything 
is furnished with the exception of table linen, silver, 
and bed linen. Rental $10 per week, $2 per day. 
Apply to the W. N. M. A., 176 Newbury St. Boston, 
Mass., tel. Kenmore 6570, or to Mrs, Leonard E. 


Thayer, Oxford, or telephone Birthplace: Oxford 11 
ring 14, 


* 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 


The fifteenth annual convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Church of the Redeemer, 
Hartford, Conn., on Oct. 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1927. 
The business session, at which officers will be elected 
and important policies will be determined, will be 
held on Monday, Oct. 17. 

Every Universalist minister and every superinten- 
dent of a Universalist Sunday school is a member of 
the convention ex o.ficio. Bach school is entitled to 
three other delegates for the first hundred members 
or fraction thereof, and to one delegate for each addi- 
tional fifty members or fraction thereof. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
toot 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 
The Program at Hartford 


Friday, Oct. 14. 7.80 p.m. Devotional service, 
Rey. Laura Bowman Galer. Census, Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D. D. ‘‘The Acid Test,’’ an experience 
meeting, Rev. Francis W. Gibbs. 

Saturday, Oct. 15. (Morning session at the Hart- 
ford School of Religious Education.) 9.30 a. m. 
Devotional service with talk by President Wm. Doug- 

. lass MacKenzie, D. D. Address, ‘‘Certain Phases of 
Chureh School Administration,” Rev. A. J. Wm. 
Myers, Ph. D. Open Forum. Inspection of school 
plant, with guides. 2 p.m. Addresses on “The New 
System of Standards,” Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle, and Mr. Carl A. Hempel. Dis- 
cussion periods interspersed. Evening. Liberty. 
(Suggestions by Hartford committee.) 

Sunday, Oet. 16. 10.80 a.m. Occasional sermon, 
Rey. Harold Marshall, D. D. 12 m. Sunday 
school, Mr. J. Albert Robinson, superintendent. 
Afternoon. Liberty. (Suggestions by Hartford com- 
mittee.) 7.30 p.m. Address, “Religious Dramatiza- 
tion,’ Mrs. Hallie Gelbert Reynolds. Demonstra- 
tion of Religious Dramatization by Students of the 
Hartford School of Religious Education under the 
drection of Prof. Edna M. Baxter. 

Monday, Oct. 17. 9 a.m. Devotional service, 
Address, ‘“‘The Use of Music in the Worship Period.”’ 
Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing. 9.45. Business session. 
1.45 p. m. Business session. 4. 
Ideas in Handwork” (with exhibit), Mrs. Mary I. 
Chamberlain. 7.15. Devotional service. Address, 

* “Religious Education as a Profession,” Miss Mary F. 
Slaughter. Address, “‘The Project Method in the 
Small School,” Miss Angelica L. Safford. Address, 
“Three Tests of an Education,” Rev. William Wallace 
Rose. 

Tuesday, Oct. 18. Group Conferences (not open to 
ministers): 9 a.m. ‘The Beginners,’”’ Miss Helen 
Rice. ‘The Intermediates,’’ Mrs. Ruth Owens Pull- 
man, “Fine Arts in the Church School,” Miss Mary 
F. Slaughter. 10, ‘The Primary Classes,” Miss 
Eleanor Bonner. “Daily Vacation Bible School,” 
Mr. Robert G. Fraleigh. ‘“The Senior Classes,”” Mr 
Carl Senh. 11. “The Junior Classes,’’ Mrs. Mabel 


K. Gay. ‘The Adult Classes,” Mrs. Charles C. 
Champlin. ‘Missionary Education,” Mrs, Janet H, 
Blackford. 1.30 p. m. ‘“Administration,’’ Miss 


Susan M. Andrews. 2.30. ‘Administration,’ Miss 
Eleanor Prescott. 3.30. ‘Administration,’ Mr. 
Carl A. Hempel. 7.15. Devotionalservice. Address, 
“Our-Folks Movies,’ Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 
Exercise, ‘‘A Financial Filling Station,’’ Rev. Joseph 
M. Tilden, D. D., and Everybody. Closing address, 
Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D. 
#140 


RAILROAD RATES TO THE HARTFORD 
CONVENTION 


Transportation Agent, Dr. L. Ward Brigham, 6010 
Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A reduced rate of fare and one-half has been 
granted, provided a minimum of 250 certificates is re- 
ceived by the transportation agent at the Conven- 
tion. Tickets for the going journey must be pur- 
chased at the full rate. Ask for a certificate when 
purchasing ticket. Do not ask for a receipt. If 250 
certificates are turned in at Hartford your certificate 


Address, ‘‘Latest. 


You can 
then purchase a half-fare return ticket to the station 
which issued the certificate over the same route. If 
less than 250 certificates are turned in you will have 
to pay full fare. 


will be validated and returned to you. 


Rates from Central Points 


Single Trip Round Trip 
Via Springfield 


Springfield, Mass............. $93 $ 1.40 
Cleveland, On" Fs van seen ¢- 21.87 32.81 
CMieago, TU ae deste + sicwve | 34.12 51.18 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 48.78 73.17 
Buaieloy Ny May noire rs ese, ste 15.31 22.97 
Detroit, Mich. ~s.. oc... s 6 24.31 36.47 
PAE Hye: Nien Neste nstersts (ears sasere 4.62 6.93 
Brattleboro; Vts e..s...e. 3.11 4.67 
bhai Wits, <i) Yasirat acess votcatens 5.85 8.78 
Barre: Vitae ahs eens cakecie. 7.90 11.85. 
Weoodsville, Ni Hi.” 2.2. 24.5. 6.88 10.32 
Worcester, Mass. .......... 2.87 4.31 
Via Boston 

BOStON NEASSH. Gujse ns ce sexes 4.23 6.35. 
Woodsville, N. H. ........ 10.25 15.38 
Thowell, Masse ocr ces ose 5.16 7.74 
Portland, Me. sf... ers. <0 8.15 12.23 
mUaeUsta, NIG. aise slants 10.35 15.58 
anor, MGs senate, cere cistene 13.03 19.55 
rattpurn, Mes) Soe ori. 6s sccm « 9.41 14.12 
Goneorad NoHo, cme vances 6.87 10.31 
Via Washington, D. C., and New York City 
leweland, Ov wi wane os. 5 24,48 36.72 
Obicrgo ME ome otras 36.63 54.95 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 51.29 7694 
Detroit, Mich. iy... < sisiey <6 28.75 43.13 
Philadelphia, Pa. .......... alg 10.76 
Washington, D.C. 52:2... 12.07 18.11 
New York'City iii s es s 3.93 5.90 


The B. & O. Railroad has arranged a trip as: 
follows: 

Leave Chicago, 1 p. m. Monday, Oct. 17, via 
Capital Limited. Arrive Washington, D. C., 9 a. m, 
Oct. 18. Leave Washington 3 p. m..and arrive New 
York City 8.50 p. m. Oct. 18, where party will be. 
transferred in motor coaches to Pershing Square. 
Station, directly across from Grand Central Termi- 
nal. Leave New York 3.45 a. m. Oct. 19, via N. Y., 
N. H. & H., sleeper ready at 10 p.m. Arrive Hart- 
ford, 9.01 a. m. Oct. 19. 

Tickets may be obtained on any of the following. 
dates (but not on any other date): In the territory: 
of the New England Passenger Association, the Cen- 
tral Passenger Association, and the Trunk Line Asso= 
ciation, Oct. 15-21. Southwestern Passenger Asso- 
ciation territory, Oct. 14-20. Western Passenger As- 
sociation territory—Midwest, Oct. 15-21; Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Colorado, ete., Oct. 14-20; California and 
Washington, Oct. 9-15. 

Be at the railroad station for tickets and certifi- 
cates at least thirty minutes before train time. 

If certificates are not obtainable at your home. 
station, the agent will inform you at what station 
they can be obtained. 

Immediately on arrival at the meeting present 
your certificate to the endorsing officer, Rev. L. W. 
Brigham, D. D. 

The special agent of the carriers will be in atten- 
danve on Oct. 19 and 22, from 8.30 a. m. to 5.80: 
p. m. to validate certificates. If you leave for home 
prior to the special agent’s arrival, or if you arrive 
later than Oct. 22, after he has left, you can not 
have your certificate validated and consequently wilh 
not obtain the benefit of the reduction. The reduc- 
tion is not guaranteed, but is contingent on the at- 
tendance of 250, holding regularly issued certificates. 

Certificates issued to children at half fare will be- 
counted the same as certificates held by adults. 

Clergy fares are not in force in New England terri- 
tory. Ministers who travel on clergy certificates: 
from other territory can obtain certificates when 
purchasing tickets at Albany or New York City, and 
so secure the fare and one-half rate for the round trip. 
between this point and Hartford. 

ty % 


WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Wisconsin Universalist Convention will hold 
the next regular annual session on Oct. 6 and 7 in 
Stoughton, Wis., for the purpose of transacting such 
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legal business as may regularly come before it. Let 
all officers, ministers, delegates and friends take due 
notice and govern themselves accordingly. 
Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
a 


HOTELS AND GARAGES IN HARTFORD 
Hotels 


Hotel Bond (Convention Headquarters). With 
bath: single, $3.50 to $5.00; double, $5.00 to $8.00. 
Without bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; double, $4.00 to 
$5.00. 

Bond Annex Hotel. With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$4.00; double, $5.00 to $7.00. Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $3.50 to $4.00. 

Bondmore Hotel. With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$3.50; double, $5.00 to $6.00. Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $3.50 to $4.00. 

Heublein. With bath: single, $3.50; double, $5.00 
to $6.00. Without bath: single, $2.50. 

Highland Court (American Plan only). With 
bath: suites for two, four or six people, $4.00 to 
$5.00 per person. 

Allyn House. With bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.00. Without bath: single, $1.50 to $2.00; 
double, $3.00. 

Garde. With bath: single, $3.00 to $4.00; double, 
$5.00 to $7.00. Without bath: single, $2.00 to $3.00; 
double, $4.00 to $5.00. 

New Dom. With bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.50 to $5.00. Without bath: single, $1.75 
to $2.25; double, $3.00 to $4.00. 


Garages 


Hotel Bond, 132 Allyn St., $1.00 a day. 

Highland Court, 25 Belden St., $1.00 a day. 

Trumbull, 339 Trumbull St., 75 cents a day. 

Goldie Bros., 115 High St., 75 cents a day. 

Morgan’s, 210 Farmington Ave. (rear), 75 cents a 
day. 

L. A. Brown, 11 Myrtle St. (rear), 50 cents a day: 

Capitol, 410 Asylum St. 

Make reservations early by addressing Mr. George 
G. Herrick, Chairman Hotel Committee, 124 Edge- 
wood Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS AND LAWS OF 
FELLOWSHIP OF THE GENERAL CON- 
VENTION 


The Board of Trustees of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention in carrying out the instructions of 
the Syracuse Convention has gone over the Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws and Laws of Fellowship for the pur- 
pose of clarifying and harmonizing them. Dr. Ed- 
win C. Sweetser of. Philadelphia has co-operated 
with a special committee appointed by the Board 
in working this out. 

The Board, therefore, proposes the following 
amendments and publishes them at this time as re- 
quired by law, so that they may be acted upon at 
the Hartford Convention in October. 


Proposed Amendments to By Laws 


Amend Article IX of the By-Laws by substituting 
for the words, “the Universalist Leader,” the words, 
“some paper of general denominational circulation,” 
so that the article shall read: ‘““These By-Laws, and 
the Laws of Fellowship, Government, and Disci- 
pline, may be amended at any regular session by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the Convention 
present and voting, provided that the number vot- 
ing be not less than a majority of the members of 
the Convention and that notices of the proposed 
amendment be published in some paper of general 
denominational circulation at least three months 
previous to such session.” 


Proposed Amendments to the Laws of Fellow- 
ship, Government and Discipline 


Amend Article III, Section 5, of the Laws of Fel- 
lowship by omitting the words, “setting forth the 
above facts’ and ‘‘as provided in the preceding 
section,’ and by adding, after the word “‘year,”’ 
the words, “unless he belongs to a denomination 
which permits Universalist clergymen to be settied 
as pastors over its parishes without surrendering 
their Universalist fellowship, in which case he may 
be admitted to full fellowship after the same proba- 


tionary period which is required by that denomina- 
tion in granting its full fellowship to Universalist 
clergymen,”’ so that the section shall read as follows: 

“Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist Fellowship, desiring admission thereto, 
shall present his written application to the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship of the state in which he resides, 
who shall take action upon the case. It being pro- 
vided that, if everything shall prove satisfactory, the 
candidate may be licensed to enter immediately 
upon the full exercise of ministerial functions, but 
shall be admitted into full fellowship only after a 
probation of one year, unless he belongs toa de- 
nomination which permits Universalist clergymen 
to be settled as pastors over its parishes without 
surrendering their Universalist fellowship, in which 
case he may be admitted to full fellowship after the 
same probationary period which is required by that 
denomination in granting its full fellowship to Uni- 
versalist clergymen.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 3, by omitting the 
words, “It being provided, however, that such 
clergymen, so long as they are pastors of parishes in 
other denominations, shall not have the right to vote 
or hold office in their respective Conventions,” so 
that the section shall read as follows: 

“Any denomination permitting clergymen in the 
fellowship of this Convention to be settled as pas- 
tors over its parishes, without surrender of Univer- 
salist fellowship, shall be accorded similar recog- 
nition by the Universalist General Convention. 
Clergymen of this denomination availing them- 
selves of such reciprocal fellowship shall not thereby 
forfeit their fellowship in this Convention.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 4, by substituting for 
the words, “who has not,” the words, ‘‘until he has,” 
and by omitting the words, “it being provided that 
the requirement of a probation year, as laid down in 
Section 5 of Article III of the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline, shall not apply to clergy- 
men granted fellowship under this section,” so that 
the section shall read as follows: 

“Any clergyman in fellowship with another de- 
nomination who desires the fellowship of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, under the provisions 
of Section 3 of this Article, shall apply to the Fel- 
lowship Committee having jurisdiction; and no such 
clergyman shall be settled over a parish in Univer- 
salist fellowship until he has been approved by a 
Committee of Fellowship of this Convention.” 

The Board would renew the recommendation of 
an amendment to the Laws of Fellowship presented 
to the Syracuse Convention but not acted upon by 
that body: 

Amend Article IV by adding the following as, 
Section 5: 

“Any federated, union or other parish formed by 
the combination of two or more denominational 
organizations, one of which has been in the Univer- 
salist Fellowship, may be granted fellowship by the 
Convention having jurisdiction upon the recom- 
mendation of its Committee of Fellowship; and 
the parish receiving such fellowship shall be entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of full fellowship, 
provided that all other legal requirements are ful- 
filled.’’ 

For the Board of Trustees, 
Roger F. Eitz, Secretary. 
cage 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE CONVENTION 


The annual session of the New Hampshire Univer- 
salist State Convention will be held at Woodsville, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 5 and 6, 1927. 

Action will be in order to amend Section 1, Article 
5, of the Constitution changing date of annual ses- 
sion, of which due notice is herewith given. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 


* 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 102d annual session of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 5 and 6, 
1927, for the election of officers and the transaction 
of such other business as may legally come before 
this body. ‘ 
G. D. Walker, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Edmund Millen 


Hon. Edmund Millen, a prominent layman of 
the Universalist Church, died at his home in Middle- 
town, N. Y., Aug. 17. The funeral services were 
conducted the Friday afternoon following in Christ 
Church, Universalist, by the pastor, Rev. George A. 
Welch, assisted by Rey. Stanard Dow Butler. 

Mr. Millen was born in Stratford, England, in 
1848. He came to America at the age of twenty-two 
and in the course of time became a shirt manufacturer. 
He rapidly built up a large and profitable business. 
He acquired wealth, but this was the least of his 
acquisitions. 

Mr. Millen was just in his dealings with men. Mr. 
John Biddle, a wealthy piano manufacturer and a 
life-long friend, left his large fortune to Mr. Millen. 
By doing this he had disinherited his nephews. 
Mr. Millen saw to it that the entire fortune was 
turned over to the natural heirs. He won the con- 
fidence of all who came within the sphere of his 
influence. 

Although reared in the Church of England, he 
early affiliated with the old Universalist church on 
Bleecker Street in New York City. When the 
Universalist church was organized in Middletown, 
although he was at that time a vestryman of the 
Episcopal church, he united with what was then an 
unpopular religious society and he never faltered 
in his allegiance to it. He was for many years pres- 
ident of the board of trustees of the Universalist 
ehurch of Middletown, was president of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists, served on 
the Board of Trustees of St. Lawrence University 
and was president of the Laymen’s League of the 
Universalist Church. He was a devoted reader of 
the Christian Leader and regarded it as the fore- 
most religious journal of the day. 

He gave generously of his wealth. Three beautiful 
windows in the church at Middletown were given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Millen in memory of their daugh- 
ter Eunice, who died at the age of eighteen. He 
gave to St. Lawrence University and to Thrall 
Hospital of Middletown. 

Although Mr. Millen during the greater part of 
his life carried the responsibility of large affairs, he 
was a man of simple tastes. His life centered in his 
home and in his church. He was a wide reader 
and gradually acquired a large library of choice 
books. He was fond of reading aloud from the 
English classics. Mrs. Millen was a woman of un- 
usual cultivation and in their younger days their 
beautiful home was given to hospitality. No host 
was ever more genial than Mr. Millen and no hostess 
more gracious than was Mrs. Millen. 

Mr. Millen carried the joys and sorrows of life 
with equal poise. Of a considerable family only 
one daughter, Mrs. Edmund Millen, Jr., survives. 
She possesses tastes similar to her parents and both 
she and her husband are splendidly equipped by 
character and intelligence to carry on the family 


traditions. Mr. Millen’s five grandchildren con- 
stituted the greatest joy of his declining years. 
S. D.B. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
@ dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
16 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
buwe. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing .is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


ne 
THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and@ 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


Little Emily had been spending the 
afternoon with Uncle Will, and had been 
f ated by his stories. She was 
particularly impressed with some exploits 
of Mr. Roosevelt before he became Presi- 
dent of the United States. “‘And do you 

r him?” asked the little girl. 
} * replied her uncle. “You 
see, Pm much older than you.” 
fell, then,” she asked, “Show much old- 
er will I have to be before I can remember 
him?"—Christian Science Monitor. 
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> little girl had been visiting. When 
ne for her to be going home, her 
hostess said: “Good-by, Marjorie; you 
must come again soon. We should like 


to see more of you.” 
“But there isn’t any more of me,” re- 
plied Marjorie— New Outlook (Toronto). 
s 2 
“Did you inform father you Intended to 
marry me?” asked the girl with fluffy hair. 
Yes,” answered the young man with 


large eye-glasses. ‘“‘All he said was that 


e wasn't very well acquainted with me 
he didn’t see why I should tell him 
my troubles.”"—Washingion Star. 
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Aunt: “But your fiance has such a small 
income, dear. How are you going to live 
on it?” 

Annette (brightly): “Oh, we're going to 


economize. We're going to do without 


sue lot of things that Geoffrey really 
needs.”"—London Opinion. 
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Jack: “How did you like the football 


s: “Oh, they didn’t play. Just as 
ted one man got the ball and 
to rum away with it and they all 
: to jump on each other.’’—Aliston 
Reeorder. 
* = 

Junior Partner (to pretty stenographer): 
“Are you doing anything on Sunday 
evening, Miss Dale?” 
Steno (hopefully): ““No, not a thing.” 
“Then try to be at the office earlier on 
nds will you?”—Lafayetie 
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No sooner do our most famous flyers 


one long journey than they 


begin ng another. If they stay on 
the ground more than a few days at a 
time feet begin to hurt—Detroii 
— 


* 2 
London is to have a monster store which 
will provide “every conceivable commodity 
for every conceivable need.”” Yet the sign 
over the door will probably read chastely, 
“Drugs."—Epwerth Herald. 
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“Do you see this diamond ring? Well, it 
belonged to a millionaire.” 

“Why, who?” 

“Mr. Woolworth.”— Witt. 
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PROMINENCE 


The Keystone of Advertising 


€) If you read this announcement others 

will read yours. Because it dominates 
these pages, your message may also impel 
the attention of every reader. 


f ‘HE Associated Religious Publications offers you such a 

service throughout its entire chain of leading religious 
periodicals (weekly and monthly), extending from coast to 
coast. 


CONSPICUOUS “show-window” is opened for your 
product along the best residential sections of the nation 
---the avenues of TWO MILLION religious homes. Can you 
really afford NOT to consider the value of buying actual 
prominence in this influential field? 


ANUFACTURERS of Foods, Soaps, Radios, Electric 

Appliances, Oil Burners, Paints, Silverware, Linoleum, 

Rugs, Furniture, Automobiles, also Trade Associations, Rail- 

toads, Public Utility Corporations and other high-class 

advertisers are invited to make an extended test of this 
remarkably fertile field. 


Sept. 10, 1927 


ONLY ONE ORDER, ONE ELECTRO, OR ONE PIECE OF COPY 
NEEDED FOR EITHER WEEKLY OR MONTHLY GROUP. 


Send for rate card, now ready. Address the office of this paper, or 


The Associated Religious Publications 
W. H. Wooster, Sec.-Treas. - 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A Brief History of the Universalist Church 


By L. B. Fisher, D. D. 


Prepared under the direction of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
A handbook of our history, including in brief space also the outline of 
our faith and many sketches of those who have helped to give that faith 
form for efficient service. The book is useful as a text book for Sunday 
schools and Y. P. C. U. 


Price, 50 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


